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CONVENTION BROADENS 


SUFFRAGE POLICIES 


Important Decisions, Growing Optimism, Unprece- 


dented Thanksgiving, Large Delegations, Changed 
Public Opinion Characterize Biggest Con- 
vention of Nationa! Suffrage Association 








\ 


vindicated. 








Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen of Illinois and Miss ©. Anita Whitney 
of California, the new members of the National Board. 

Voting by delegations abolished. 

Method of election and other constitutional amendments 
referrec to Revision Committee. 

Association still non-partisan; Individual Freedom in politics 


Association to give Journal moral support and co-operation. 
World victory for Equal Suffrage on horizon. 














NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS 


President, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Moylan, Pa. 

First Vice-President, Miss.Jane Addams, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, Oakland, Cal. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Susan Walker FitzGerald, Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, New York. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Hosten.a.nm. 

First Auditor, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, New York. 

Second Auditor, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago. 


A new year with new impetus for 
increased suffrage activity begins this 
with forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 


week the close of the 


tional Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen of Illinois 
and Miss C. Anita Whitney of ~Cali- 
fornia are the new members of the 
ciation. The former was elected second 


ciation. The former was elected first 
auditor; the latter second vice-presi- 
dent. The other members of the 
Board are Rev. Anna H. Shaw, presi- 
dent; Miss Jane Addams, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick, treasurer; 
and Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, first 
auditor. The insurgent delegates, 
coming mostly from the West and 
South, cast a large protest vote and 
came near to electing one of their 
candidates. 

The constitution of the Association 
was a subject of controversy through- 
out the convention. Voting by dele- 
gations, basis of membership and of 
dues, the method of electing officers, 
and political partisanship were the 
amendments about which discussion 
centered. Voting by delegations was 
abolished, and hereafter each dele- 
gate can cast only one vote instead 
of the. delegation present casting the 
whole vote to which an association 
would be entitled if it had all its dele- 
gates’ present. This wij, offer more 
incentive for delegates to attend the 
conventions than heretofore, and is a 
reform in the interests of democracy, 
as was pointed out by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Miss Mary Johnston and others, 
Since “plural voting,” or, more accu- 
rately, voting by delegations, has been 
a thorn in the side of the Southern 
and Western women for many years, 
‘its abolition was a big move in the ip- 
terests of harmony. 





The convention voted to continue to 
maintain a strictly non-partisan atti- 
tude to all political parties. This 
does not mean that either the officers 
or the members of the Association are 
forbidden. personal freedom, and does 
not censure Miss Addams for partisan- 
ship. 

It was voted that a committee of 
five should draft a complete revision 
of the constitution and submit their 
report at the next convention. 

One of the questions of interest to 
come before the Convention was 
whether there should continue to be 
any connection between the National 
Association and the Woman's Journal. 
Miss Blackwell offered to let the Asso- 
ciation continue to use the Journal, 
without being financially responsible 
for it. After discussion, and some 
modifications of details, it was agreed, 
by a large majority, to accept the 
offer of the free use of the Journal 
for the publication of the Association 
announcements, etc., the Association 
to give the Journal moral support and 
co-operation, but not to control it or 
to be responsible for its expenses. 
The Association is to have advertising 
space in the Journal for its literature 
free of charge for the next three 
months, as during this time the Asso- 
ciation leaflets, which bear the adver- 
tisement of the Journal, will still be 
in stock. After that, if the Associa- 
tion wishes to take advertising space 
in the Journal, it will pay for it at 
regular advertising rates. ; 

Never before has a convention had 
80 many victories to celebrate; never 
before in the history of the suffrage 
movement have women been so polit- 
ically important in a presidential elec- 
tion; and never before in the history 
of the world has a speedy, all-embrac- 
ing victory for Equal Suffrage been 
80 universally conceded and so fay- 
orably received in every walk in life. 
It was, therefore, a great convention 
and its influence can scarcely be over- 
estimated. A. E. R. 
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MEANWHILE THE LADIES HAVE BEEN HAVING A PERFECTLY LOVELY TIME 








MICHIGAN MAY 
YET BE LOST 


Governor Denounces Liquor In- 
terests, But Delayed Returns 
Tell Against Amendment 


No sooner had Michigan suffragists 
breathed more easily after the favor- 
able decision of the courts concerning 
the wording of the amendment than 
they were faced with an even worse 
complication. The delayed returns 
that have come in within the last few 
days are unfavorable as well as sus- 
picious. On the face of them it looks 
as though the majority of 5,000 which 
had seemed indisputable shortly after 
election were swinging a hairbreadth 
on the anti side of the line. At pres- 
ent woman suffrage is 447 votes be- 
hind. One of the chief reasons for 
hope on the part of suffragists, how- 
ever, is Governor Osborn’s ringing de- 
nunciation of the interests that have 
been fighting continually to defeat the 
amendment. 

Last week Governor Osborn issued 
a statement demanding that the suf- 
frage returns be sent to Lansing at 
once and denouncing the liquor inter- 
ests for their attempt to defeat the 
will of the people by fraud. 

“If the liquor interests defeat the 
amendment by fraud, proved or sus- 
pected, the people of Michigan will re- 
taliate, in my opinion, by adopting 
State-wide prohibition,” he said. “The 
question still seems to be largely 
one as to whether the liquor inter- 
ests own and control and run Michi- 
gan. Those most feared are certain 
election crooks in certain Detroit pre- 
cincts who would not hesitate to do 
anything that they thought they could 
get away with.” 

Since then nine precincts in De- 
troit that had not before made re- 
turns of any kind have sent in large 
majorities against the amendment. 
With only three precincts of the offi- 
cial count missing, woman suffrage 
loses by a margin of 447. Two of the 
missing precincts are in Detroit and 
the other in Port Huron, and it is 
conceded that their returns will be ad- 
verse to the amendment. 

Officers of the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation do not understand how their 
apparent majority of 5,000 has been 
overturned, and have engaged attor- 


(Continued on Page 382.) 











LOSE SLEEP 
BUT WIN 3000 


Omaha Suffragists Rise Before 
Dawn to Welcome Teachers— 





Resolution Unanimous 





Beauty sleep is no consideration to 
the suffragists of Omaha, Neb., when 
the good of their cause is at stake. 
At the recent State Teachers’ Con- 
vention they arose before dawn in or- 
der to meet the early trains and to 
impress upon the visiting teachers 
their desire for equal rights, Flying 
their yellow ribbons and “votes for 
women” badges, the women marched 
faithfully in the early morning air to 
the railroad station. When the trains 
began to arrive shortly after 6, they 
distributed literature and cards invit- 
ing the teachers to hear a speech by 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of Chicago that 
afternoon. The three local suffrage 
clubs, Political Equality, Equal Fran- 
chise and Omaha Suffrage, all joined 
in the welcome. They were led by 
Miss Daisy Doane. 

That their efforts were of avail was 
shown by the action of the Teachers’ 
Convention the next night, when it 
voted unanimously to adopt the reso- 
lution favoring equal suffrage. The 
Omaha News sets the number of con- 
verts from the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at about 3000. 


EVERY COUNTY 
VOTED “YES” 


Victory in Arizona Complete— 
96% of Labor Vote Was for 
Woman Suffrage 











Fully 96 per cent. of the labor vote 
in Arizona was given for equal suf- 
frage, according to a letter from Mrs. 
Francis W. Munds, chairman of the 
Arizona Equal Suffrage Central Com- 
mittee. Although the official returns 
will not be in until the first of Decem- 
ber, the victory was a complete one, 
every county in the State returning a 
majority for the amendment. 

The visit of Dr. Shaw added the fin- 
ishing touches to the campaign, and 
clinched the argument with hundreds 
of voters that were especially val- 
uable. Mrs, Munds concludes: 

“J. should like to correspond with 
the suffrage leaders in Nevada and 





SHOWS NEED OF 
POLICEWOMEN 


Mrs. Wells Convinces Philadel- 
phia Public Safety Director 
to Ask for Women Detectives 








Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, the 
women member of the Los Ange- 
les police force, has succeeded in 


convincing the Philadelphia Director 
of Public Safety of the need of police- 
women, After hearing her he an- 
nounced that he would request at 
once an appropriation from councils 
for the employment of women detec- 
The innovation has proved a 
success in Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Wells is anxious to see it taken up by 
Eastern cities. 

“One or more policewomen should be 
connected with each police depart- 
ment for the sole purpose of receiving 
complaints from women, if for noth- 
ing else,” Mrs. Wells is said to have 
declared in an address before a meet- 
ing of prominent women in Washing- 
ton. ‘Women hesitate to go to a po- 
liceman for information and advice. 
This is easily understood, and, as a 
result, it behooves every municipality 
to provide women officers, who can 
render help in many ways where a 


tives. 


man is almost entirely powerless.” 
She added: 
“The policewoman is particularly 


adapted to preventive work. She is 
the best fitted to handle juvenile of- 
fenders, for a woman has the mother- 
ly instinct that enables her to accom- 
plish wonderful tasks. I believe that 
every city should have a4 woman at- 
tached to its lost persons bureau. 
She is of great value in tracing miss- 
ing persons who have become sep- 
arated from their families. I have 
had considerable experience in this 
line in Los Angeles as head of the 
lost persons bureau and know just 
what can be done.” 








New Mexico, which are our nearest 
neighbors. I should like to lend what 
assistance I can in helping to bring 
them into the suffrage ranks. We are 
so happy over our victory that we 
should like to bring the same happi- 
ness to all our sister States. We are 
very proud of the progressive men of 
Arizona and can assure you. that they 
make splendid fathers, sons, brothers 
and husbands.” 
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By M. J. Connolly 


“The infant factory slaves of Soath 
Carolina—boys and girls from the age 
of 6 years and upwards—usually work 
from 6 o’clock in the morning to 7 
o'clock at night. For four months in 
the year they go to work before day- 
light and they work until after dark. 
The men who own these mills live in 
Boston.” 


See the child slaves in the mill— 
Running, running—never still! 
Here they toil from sun to sun— 
Ever, ever on the run. 

With machines they run a race, 
At a never-slack’ning pace— 
With machines that never tire— 
Monster things that ne’er require 
Rest or_food or play or sleep— 
And the children can but weep! 


Oh, these baby slaves, so fragile! 
Dull they look, and yet so agile: 
Spindles, spindles ever flying; 
Broken threads forever tying. 

They see spindles—nothing more; 
They hear nothing but the roar 
And the whirling of the loom: 
This their world, this stifling room. 
God in Heaven! Can this be, 

In a land of liberty? 


LIFE AS A 
FINE ART* 


By Dorothy Dix 


*Speech delivered at the annual break- 
fast of the Life as a Fine Art Club. 

You remember the story of the 
proud young mother who boasted that 
her new-born baby breathed just as 
natural as could be. We used to 
laugh at that story of fatuous mother 
love, because we were under the im- 
pression that a knowledge of how to 
breathe came by nature, as Dogberry 
thought a knowledge of reading and 
writing did. 

Now we know better. 
know that ninety-nine per 
people don’t know how to breathe at 
all, and that to be able to breathe 
fully, deeply, rhythmically, is about 
as much of an accomplishment as to 
be able to write a six best seller, or 
be president of a bank, or to be able 
to act so as to get your name in elec- 
tric lights over a stage door on Broad- 
way. 

It seems to me that this little anec- 
dote of a mother and her baby boy 
fitly illustrates the object of this club, 
which is to take the common, every- 
day things of existence and turn them 
into works of art; to do skillfully, 
scientifically, artistically, the things 
that we have been in the habit of do- 
ing messily; in a word, to crown 
every-day duty with roses, 
change even 














Now we 


from boiled corned beef and cabbage | perience. 
| realize that matrimony is 

And, believe me, I think that no} complicated profession on earth, and 
club could have a more inspiring aim,| the one requiring the most divergent 


to the feast of Lucullus. 


and no hands are so fitted to per- 


form this task as the tireless hands| dom of the serpent, the harmlessness 


of women. 
The very name of your club is the 


key to the riddle of the ages, the | financial ability of Hetty Green, the 
whose utterance! sportiness of a chorus girl, the ability 


magic sesame at 


cent, of} 


and to) 
the wash-day dinner | cute Without previous training or ex- 
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the doors of the treasure house of ex-| 


istence fly open, and we may enter 
and help ourselves to unimaginable 
riches; for the trouble of life is not 
with life itself, but because we do not 
know how to live it. We have not 
made of life a fine art 

And the wonder of your plan is its 
practicability. There is nothing to 
which it may not be applied, and no 
condition in which it does not offer 
the real solution of the difficulty. Let 
us begin at the beginning, and take 
birth, for instance. The great, appall- 
ing problem of humanity is how to 
deal with the unfit—the criminal, the 
degenerate, the imbecile, the pauper. 
These are a burden upon civilization, 
the Old Man of the Sea upon our 
backs of whom we have been unable 
to rid ourselves. Law and science 
and philanthropy are alike incapable 
of disposing of them, but your club 
has put the axe to the very root of 
this tremendous evil. 

Prisons and reformatories and alms- 
houses and sanatoriums are but al- 
leviatives of the trouble, but making 


| 
' 


| slough of despond, and raise it to a 


;sreat and perfect work, and where a 
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life a fine art cures it at its very 
source. We know now that crime 
breeds crime; that defectives are the 
result of physical disease just as 
much as they are of moral weakness, 
and that we can trace through the 
penitentiaries and insane asylums and 
poor-houses a single stream of pol- 
luted blood, just as we can trace the 
ravages in sickness and death of a 
polluted stream of water. When all 
women realize that they have no right 
to bear childrer unless they can give 
them a good inheritance of clean 
blood and brain and brawn; when 
women realize that it is just as sol- 
emn a thing to give life as it is to 
take it, and often a greater crime; 
when women make of life truly a fine 
art, then we shall be able to shut up 
our jails, and turn our insane asylums 
into libraries, and burn down our 
sanatoriums because we shall have 
no more sickly, neurotic babies born 
to grow up into invalids and crim- 
inals. Believe me, the science of 
eugenics-is but another name for life 
as a fine art, and your club is its hand 
maiden, 


You have also found the answer to 
the divorce problem, and the conun- 
drum of how to be happy though mar- 
ried." Must of us go into matrimony 
with the general impression that it is 
a picnic at which we shall spend our 
time nibbling chocolate creams and 
sitting in our best trousseau frocks 
while our husbands hold our hands 
and tell us how beautiful and won- 
derful and angelic we are. 

Then we bump into the reality of 
matrimony with a jar that loosens 
our back teeth, and only the most he- 


roic of us refrain from packing our 
trunks and hiking out for Reno. But 
divorce settles nothing—not even 
alimony. The real solution of the 


troubles of matrimony is to make of 
marriage a fine art, to lift it from the 
height in which diplomacy has its 
woman who gets along with a hus- 
band without a riffle over the bills, or 
the cooking, or rearing the children, 
will occupy the same position of 
eminence in the community as that 
which we accord to the man who has 
been ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Court 
of St. James, and has gotten away 
with the job. 

“Too long have we been under the 
illusion that marriage was a snap that 
any girl with a pink and white com- 
plexion and soulful eyes could exe- 


Now we are beginning to 
the most 


talents and abilities to fill, The wis- 
of the dove, the patience of Job, the 
long suffering of patient Griselda, the 


of Mrs. Rorer with the cooking stove, 
and the power of forgiveness of the 
Almighty Himself are only a few of 
the qualities that go to make up the 
successful wife, and why on earth 
matrimony ever got the reputation of 
being a sort of jack-leg trade that any 
amateur could practice nobody knows. 

No wonder the land is full of 
divorcees; but, with a recognition that 
it is up to every bride to make of her 
married life what she will, that she 
can turn it into a grand, sweet song 
as well as a scream; that she can be 
a skilful pilot that can avoid the ice- 
bergs and the frosts of matrimony as 
easily as she can recklessty hit them 
in head-on collisions and go to smash, 
we shall have a new era of domestic 
calm and happiness. 

To consider life as a fine art is also 
to open the door of success to the 
working woman. The reason women 
so often fail in their work is because 
they go at it in a hit or miss style. 
They put their trust in luck, not in 
accuracy, and the result is disaster. 
Whenever a woman really makes up 
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her mind what she wants to do in the 
world, and goes after that particular 
thing, she is simply Irresistible. 
Everybody stands aside and gets out 
of her way, and watches her arrive, 
But my experience with women—and 
it’s large and voluminous—is.that they 
seldom want to do anything practical. 
The thing they yearn after has to be 
wreathed with laurels and swathed in 
the pink chiffon of romance. 

This is a great mistake, The work 
that has a big price-tag to it is always 
practical work, the kind of work that 
ministers to people’s comfort and 
well-being. The woman who realiy 
wants to make a fortune should go in- 
to cooking, or dressmaking, or raising 
chickens, and learn these occupations 
from the ground up. One dressmaker 
here in this city refused an offer of 
thirty thousand dollars a year to be- 
come the head of a big department 
store dressmaking establishment. 
She said scornfully, “Thirty thousand 
dollars! Why, that wouldn't pay my 
living expenses,” Believe me, there’s 
no woman writer or artist that 
wouldn't fall dead if anyone should 
even show her a thirty-thousand-do!- 
lar check, Another woman who is 
one of the highest salaried women in 
New York, is the head of a big res- 
taurant in another department store, 
and still another woman who has 
studied the temperament of the hen 


as ardently as she ever did the 
psychology of Lady Macbeth when 


she was on the stage, has made a for- 
tune out of her chickens. 
These made of their 
ness a fine art, and their business has 
reciprocated by making them rich. 
And the combination always works. 
And when we understand life as a 
fine art, it goes without saying that 
women will be given the ballot. No- 
body will be crude and crass enough 
then to think that humanity should be 
divided into the sheep and the goats, 
the rulers and the ruled, the free and 
the bond, simply on lines, and 
that, because a man happened to be 
born of the male persuasion, he was 
fitted to rule over all women, no mat- 


women busi- 


sex 


ter how ignorant and vicious he was, 
nor how learned and virtuous they 
were. 


Nothing but our Jack of a sense of 
humor has so long made possible the 
grotesque spectacle of the sex dif- 
ference in politics, and the fact that 
the most ignorant, the most de- 
bauched, the most poverty-stricken 
man was the political superior of the 
most cultivated, wealthy, philan- 
thropic woman. 

The more we a fine 
art, the more we that it 
takes men and women both, working 
side by side, with similar aims, with 
similar aspirations, with similar pow- 
er, to move the world on, No man 
alone, without a woman, can make a 
real home, though he spends millions 
of dollars on it and has carloads of 
furniture within it. It lacks the soul 
that a woman's touch and a woman’s 
presence in it gives it. No woman 
can make a home by herself, though 
she has a tidy on every chair, and a 
chimney that smokes, and a parrot 
that swears. It’s a forlorn, weak-tea 
sort of a place that lacks a certain 
strength and stability that a man in a 
house gives. And it takes both men 
and women to make a great country, 
just as it takes both men and women 
to make a proper home, and it will 
be a glad day for civilization when 
Uncle Sam ceases to be an old bach- 
elor, and escorts the women of his 
country up to the altar. 

And, by the way, he might just as 
well give in and admit that he’s 
caught, and let us announce the en- 
gagement and send out the wedding 
cards, because no man ever yet es- 
caped the woman who had got her eye 
upon him and determined to have 
him. When it comes to art, we are 
the artful sex. 

But Madame President, the allure- 
ment of the theme has led me on to 
trespass upon your time, and I must 
regretfully tear myself away from my 
subject, with just this one more word, 
and that is that this is the day of the 
professional and the expert. There is 
no room now in the world for the ama- 
teur and the blunderer. We are in- 
deed the architects of our fate, and 
we make our own success or failure. 
This is as true of existence itself, and 
it is true now, as never before, that 
it is not enough for us just to live, we 
must make of life a fine art; and I 
salute this club as the evangel of a 
new gospel of beauty and righteous- 


regard life as 


shall see 





Agnes B. Ryan. 


ness in the world. 
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It was  early-closing day, and 
townspeople and holiday-makers had 
gathered round a lorry from which a 
woman was speaking. Heer van der 
Merve and his wife stopped to listen. 

Visitors from the Orange Free 
State and refugees from the heat and 
stress of London, they had arrived 
that afternoon at Westbourne. After 
tea they had strolled along the sea- 
front to the downs beyond, noticing, 
with the receptive eyes of strangers 
in a strange land, the trim pleasure 
boats on the turquoise sea and the 
gaily-dressed crpwds on the sands 
and the cliffs. They had enjoyed 
themselves immensely. There had 
been too many houses and too many 
people in London. Here there was 
room to move and swect air to 
breathe; and yet the scene was as 
unlike their home as heart of tourist 
could desire. Here, also, was some- 
thing new, something that Vrouw van 
der Merve had read about but never 
seen—a woman speaking in public; 
speaking fluently, too, in spite of in- 
terruptions from her audience, 

“Do not women pay taxes?” the 
speaker argued. “Do they not share 
the burdens of citizenship? Why 
should they not have the rights that 
citizenship confers?” 

A well-dressed man who stood on 
the outskirts of the crowd interrupt- 
ed. “You don’t share men's burden 
in war.” 

“We pay the taxes,” the woman re- 
torted. “Most men do no more.” 

“If England were invaded it would 
paying lives, not 
not yours, 


question of 
taxes, and it’s our lives, 
that would be given.” 

The crowd cheered applause. The 
superiority of the male had been as- 
serted triumphantly. “Yes, that’s the 
point,’ a smart youth remarked to 
the girl at his side. 

“You go home and get the tea, and 
ask for your vote when you can let off 
We go out and get shot, and 


be a 


a gun. 
you stop safe at ‘ome. We do the 
work, so we gets the pay.” 

The speaker's utterances were 
drowned. From the martial ardor of 
the crowd, war appeared imminent, 


if not already declared. Heer van der 
Merve’s interest had been awakened 
He looked for his wife. At first he 
jooked for her in vain. Then he saw 
her. She was close to the lorry; she 
was speaking to one of the women; 
she was climbing on to it. Surely his 
deceived him! She was going 
to speak. “Alliemachter!" he gasped, 
and pushed his way through the mass 
Yes, she was certainly go- 


eyes 


of people. 
ing to speak. 

She stood looking down upon the 
crowd with calm blue eyes. She was 
a big woman, full bosomed, wide of 
hip. If a sculptor had needed a 
model to pose as “Woman, the 
Mother,” no other woman present 
would have made so good a model. 

“Go ’ome and mind yer children!” 
a youth shouted. “We ain’t goin’ to 
give women votes when they can’t 
fight.” He was small and weedy, a 
shop assistant in a small city shop. 
He was twenty, and Vrouw van der 
Merve thought he was fourteen. 

“Why do you say women can’t 
fight?” she asked. She spoke Eng- 
lish well, and in her level tones and 
in her bearing could be read the 
pride of a ruling race. 

“*Cause they can’t—’cept by 
scratchin’ and slappin’. Did you ever 
hear of one that could fight like a 
man?” 

“I’ve heard of many, and one was 
my grandmother.” 

The crowd shook with laughter. 
The new speaker promised sport. 

“My grandmother was a voortrek- 
ker, a Boer woman, as I am. She was 
at Vetchtkop, where sixty white peo- 
ple held their laager against four 
thousand Zulus. Women and men 
fought side by side that day—yes, 
and beat back Moselekatse’s impis— 
sixty women and men armed with 
muzzleloaders. There were no maga- 
zine-rifles then.” 

Vrouw van der Merve’s audience 
was silent. Only the man who had 
first interrupted answered. “That 
was against savages. Women don’t 
fight in civilized warfare; they stay 
safe at home. They don’t suffer 
themselves; they are only onlookers.” 

Slowly the color rose in her cheeks. 
He had touched the raw that would 
never heal. 





“Do you think that in war it is the 
men only who give their lives?” she 
asked in bitter scorn. “Did not we 
give our lives? Were not more chil- 
dren motherless than  fatherless 
when our war ended? Was not our 
death-roll longer by a third? Many 
a woman could have handled a mau- 
ser, but the orders came—men’s or- 
ders—the women must not fight. You 
say that in war it is the men only 
who pay. Your women didn’t pay in 
your last war, but we, the women of 
the country, did, and if there is war 
in England; your women will pay— 
yes, to the uttermost farthing. On 
whom do you think the heavier bur- 
den falls when the houses are burned 
and the country is laid waste, and 
the children cry for their ruined 
homes and for the food we cannot 
give them?” 

She looked at the men and women 
below her, and wondered at herself. 
Why did she speak to them, she who 
hated the English? She saw her hus- 
band’s face, troubled, amazed. 

What had the war cost her hus 


band? He had won fame, praise 
from his countrymen, respect from 
the enemy. United South Africa ‘o 


day numbered him among its leading 
men, And its cost to her? She 
thought of the day when her house 
had been destroyed, and the children 
had clung to her skirts; she thought 
of the jeering Kaffirs, the march with 
the column, the squalid misery, the 
sick children, the prison campy where 
they had died; the ruined homestead 
desolate, memory haunted, to which 
she had returned. She thought of the 
long, empty years. Her husband's 
burden had been light to hers. He 
had grieved for the children, but-not 
as she had, they were so young; and 
he had forgiven. “It was war,” he 


told her; “we must forget, must put 
the past behind us, must work to 
build anew.” The man’s view! What 


work had been given her that could 
fill the void in her heart? 
Her thoughts barbed her 
Then she spoke to the women of what 
“Never let your 
won't pay, for in 
come famine and 
land. They will 
victims, and you 


speech 


war means to them. 
men tell you 
the train of 
fever and a ruined 
claim you as their 


you 
war 


will give not your own lives alone, 
but your children’s.” She read fear 
and pity in the eyes of a girl who 


stood below; the girl understood, and 


she was afraid—afraid for a fat. sun 
burnt 


with the other babies. 


baby who played on the sands 


“No, you won't fail if the day 
comes. Now you think you may, but 
you won't, for this is your country 


and whatever your country asks of 
you you must give. Don’t be afraid 
don't let your men tell you you'll be 
afraid, and never let them tell you 
you'll be an onlooker. You won't be 
that, and you won’t want to be. The 
land is not the men’s alone, it is 
yours, too, and you will not betray it. 
Strength will come to you as it came 
to me in the hour of trial. The enemy 
offered to set me free if I would beg 
my husband to surrender. I was 
tempted, for I had a child left then, 
and I feared he would die in the 
camp as the others had done; but I 
answered as the other women did— 
as you would do—that no deserte! 
should call me wife. A boy told me 
to go home and mind the children 
I have no child to mind; I paid the 
war tax with their lives. Cold a 
woman pay a heavier tax than that?” 

She turned to the other occupants 
of the lorry: “Thank you for letting 
me speak.” Then she put her hand 
in her husband’s and climbed to the 
ground. 

“My dear, my dear,” the man said 
as they stood outside the crowd, “! 
did not know! Do you want a vote, 
like these English women?” 

She smiled at him a little twisted 
smile, and her blue eyes were misty. 
“T paid for it, Louis,—I and the other 
women.”—The Common Cause, Lon- 
don. 


” 





From Vancouver, B. C., comes the 
assurance that the women of that 
province will undoubtedly secure po- 
litical enfranchisement within the 
next fifteen months, when the new 
Legislature convenes. 





To tell ye th’ truth, most iv us don’t 
vote f’y annybody. We vote again’ 
somebody.—Mr. Dooley. 
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ASQUITH HAS ~ 
BEEN SET BACK 
Editorial in English Paper Con- 


siders Suffrage Outlook Since 
Home Rule Incident 








The effects of the recent govern- 
ment defeat in Parliament are 
summed up in “Votes for Women” 
as follows: 

The defeat of the Government on 
the Home Rule Bill on Monday last 
in a comparatively full House by 21 
votes was a highly dramatic and to- 
tally unexpected occurrence. In spite 
of the decision of the Cabinet to con- 
tinue in office it cannot fail to have 
an important bearing upon the whole 
of the current political situation and 
upon the fortunes of Woman Suffrage 
in particular. 

How it Happened 

We dismiss as unlikely, in view of 
subsequent events, the suggestion that 
the defeat was the outcome of a Col: 
lusive arrangement. Though it is al- 
most an open secret that the Govern- 
ment are very uncomfortable both 
with regard to Woman Suffrage and 
Home Rule, and that they may ulti- 
mately decide to “ride for a fall” be- 
fore the crises on these matters are 
reached, yet it is unlikely that they 
would take this course at so early a 
date. The true reason is to be found 
in the lack of enthusiasm which pre- 
vails in the Liberal Party both in the 
House of Commons and in the country, 
Liebral M. P.’s have been bluntly told 
that, like children, they must be seen 
and not heard, Their votes and not 
their speeches are the things which 
are required of them. And like chil: 
dren they are sometimes engaged in 
some play of their own when their 
presence is urgently requested by 
their elders. The country is sick of 
the illiberal practice of the so-called 
Liberal Party. The couspicuous fail- 
ure of Liberals to remain true to 
their principles on the question of 
Woman Suffrage has made the most 
ardent advocates of Liberalism indif- 
ferent to the fate of the present Gov- 
ernment, Under these circumstances 
a majority cannot be kept constantly 
in attendance, and a little adroitness 
on the part of the Opposition Whips 
has brought about the present crisis, 
and may very likely produce a repeti- 
tion of it. 

The Nature of the Remedy 

If the defeat itself was amazing, the 
method by which the Government 
have attempted to remedy it is surely 
more amazing still. With callous in- 
difference to all precedent and to all 
the forms of the House they have sim. 
ply moved to rescind the vote taken 
on Monday. No one can possibly sup- 
pose that a private member in the 
House of Commons would have been 
allowed to introduce, still less to 
carry, any such proposal. When Mr. 
George Lansbury sought to introduce 
a bill to give votes to women on equal 
terms with men, he was frankly told 
by the Speaker that it was not per- 
missible because the bill considerably 
resembled the Conciliation Bill which 
had already been defeated. Yet Mr. 
Asquith is permitted to take a step 
which is at direct variance with ‘the 
rules of the House. From this we 
conclude that we shall shortly be con- 
fronted with a new maxim, “The 
Prime Minister can do no wrong,” and 
that this will become part of the 
constitutional practice of the country. 
The Effect on the Life of the Govern- 

ment 

Though Liberal newspapers have 
insisted upon the trivial character of 
the incident, it is perfectly clear that 
the prestige of the Government has 
been very much weakened, and even 
Mr. John Redmond has been forced 
to admit that— 

“It would be ridiculous to disguise 
the fact that the situafion created is 
extremely serious, If such in- 
cidents are repeated, the result would 
necessarily be disastrous.” 

The Government are like the chauf.- 
feur who has had his license endorsed 
and who realizes that a repetition of 
the offence may cause the license to be 
taken away altogether. The event has 
therefore served to hasten the decline 
of the Government and to render it 
more unlikely even than it was before 
that they would stay out their com- 
plete term, To woman suffragists 
this result is very welcome, for with- 
out any illusions as to the Tory Party 
they realize that it cannot be worse 
than the Coalition, and that any 
change involving a re-shuffling of the 
cards is bound to be for the better. 








The Effect on the Parilamentary Time 
Table 

One of the most important inciden- 
tal effects of the crisis is its bearing 
upon the Parliamentary time-table. 
According to the previous plan the 
Home Rule Bill and a considerable 
part of the stages of the Welsh Bill 
were to have been disposed of before 
Christmas. The Franchise Bill «and 
some minor bills were to have been 
dealt with in January and sent up to 
the Lords. A clear month would then 
have been allowed (as required by the 
Parliament Bill) before the Session 
came to an end, and after a short in- 
terval the House of Commons would 
then have reassembled in the early 
days of March to start the Session of 
1913 and to carry the necessary finan- 
cial measures before the end of that 
month. So close had the dates been 
fixed that the loss of only three or four 
days necessitated by the present crisis 
has thrown the plan into confusion, 
and a complete readjustment seems to 
be required, All this will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the question of 
the Franchise Bill, but it is too eariy 
as yet to predict precisely what this 
will be. 


OHIO TAKES 
WARPATH AGAIN 


Suffragists Intend to Submit 
Question Soon Under Initiative 
and Referendum Law 








As soon as practicable the Ohio 
women suffragists intend to submit 
the question of equal rights again 
through the initiative and referendum 
law. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
president of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has sent out a let- 
ter, in which she says in part: 

“We shall win next time, and Ohio 
will be the first Eastern State to es- 
tablish real democracy within her 
borders. Without victory here, New 
York, which is practically assured of 
a referendum election in 1915, can 
scarcely hope for success. The grant- 
ing of suffrage to women in New York 
State will mark the end of the strug- 
gle for women’s political emancipa- 
tion in this country, for the example 
of the Empire State will be followed 
by so many States that it will be pos- 
sible to force an amendment to the 
United States Constitution enfran- 
chising the women of the nation, even 
as the negroes were enfranchised., 

“Not for our sakes alone, then, but 
for the success of our cause through- 
out the land is it our duty to make 
‘Ohio Next,’”’ 


SENSE NEW LIFE 
IN CALIFORNIA 
Women Cast First Vote for Pres- 


ident With Feeling of Sacra- 
ment 








The Los Angeles Examiner said, 
the day after election: 

“There’s not a California woman 
this morning but faces the world with 
a new sense of life, a sense of being, 
as never before, a part of the great 
American Republic. 

“*My Country, ’tis of Thee’ holds to 
her a new meaning. Yesterday, for 
the first time in her history, the Cali- 
fornia woman cast her vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Vote with Sense of Sacrament 

“She did it understandingly, almost 
with a sense of sacrament, 

“During the past year she has 
voted in State and municipal elec- 
tions, and on small local questions. 
But yesterday was the great crown- 
ing glory to her long dreams for lib- 
erty. 

More Sympathetic with World 

“Whether Democrat or Progressive, 
Republican or Socialist, it’s safe to 
say there was not a woman but who 
turned away from the ballot box, 
greater, finer, more sympathetic with 
humanity’s problems, and with a far 
keener sense of her own individual 
part in the world’s progress. 

Echoes from Dim Past 

“‘Break up the family; cause 
hysteria and scenes of wild excite- 
ment; cause woman to be insulted, 
and drag her through the mire of 
politics!’ 

“Echoes, they, from a dim, musty 
past of anti-suffrage argument. A past 
in which some States are still sleep- 
ing, though the wakening is coming. 

Not a Woman Shirked 

“Here in California, the land of 

golden promise, women have come to 
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ILLINOIS DOES . 
ACTIVE WORK 


Bulletin Just Issued Tells of -Ju- 
bilee Meeting At Hull House 
and Miss Johnson’s Work 








Illinois is bound not to be behind 
other States in the fight for woman 
suffrage. The Equal Suffrage Assoctfa- 
tion there has just issued a bulletin 
regarding the State and National cam- 
paign. The bulletin tells of the jubi- 
lee meeting held in Chicago at Hull 
House, presided over by Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout. Among the speakers 
were Miss Jane Addams, Mmes. Jo. 
seph T. Bowen, Ella S. Stewart, Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulioch, George Bass, 
Dr. Anna Blount, Miss Marion Drake 
and Dr. Jenkins Lloyd Jones. It also 








Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson 





speaks highly of Miss Jennie F. W. 
Johnson. Miss Johnson, who is now 
treasurer of the association, has been 
active in Chicago and State work for 
five years or more, and all the time 
she can spare from her professional 
work finds her at suffrage headquar- 
ters. She is most generous with her 
beautiful contralto voice, and at the 
jubilee meeting sang the State song 
“Equality” with the composer, Miss 
Helen Bingham, at the piano. 











stand shoulder to shoulder, hand in 
hand, with their husbands, brothers 
and fathers, and never again can they 
return to inertia and apathy. Civic 
rights have bred many new responsi- 
bilities. But not a woman shirked 
them. 
Busy on Both Sides 

“There was hardly a precinct yes- 
terday but had women sharing in the 
work at the polls. Long before day- 
break until after the polls had closed, 
Miss Mary C. Foy and Mrs. W. C. 
Tyler, State and County Women’s 
Democratic League Presidents, and 
Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Progressive 
League, were marshalling their 
forces with all the accuracy and acu- 
men of well-seasoned generals, 

Cared for the Babies 

“They had planned it all like a 
game of chess. Women who were 
handing out literature near the polls; 
women with automobiles who gath- 
ered up the tardy or ill voters; wom- 
en who even opened their homes near 
the voting places to look after the 
babies and children while the mothers 
voted, each was doing her share as 
part of the whole preconceived and 
well arranged plan. 

“Incomplete returns throughout the 
State show that women voted almost, 
if not quite as much as men, and the 
gorgeously balmy weather assisted in 
getting out a large vote.” 





“Analysis of the lists of contrib- 
utors to party treasuries in the recent 
presidential campaign shows many 
women enrolled,” says the Boston 
Monitor, “In more ways than one 
the modern American woman is mak- 
ing herself a factor in civic matters. 
The rise of this new group of pro- 
moters of party and personal fortunes 
is one of the most interesting new 
developments in American politics, 
and is to be considered from the ethi- 
cal as well as the practical point of 
view by any onlooker who has other 
than temporary and superficial stand- 
ards of judgment.” 





Wyoming has just adopted by an 
overwhelming majority a _  constitu- 
tional amendment establishing the 
initiative and referendum. 





EYES REACHED 
IF NOT EAR 


Woman’s Political Union Scores 
Hit With Voiceless Speech At 
New York Land Show 








When the Woman's Political Union 
found that they would not be allowed 
to make speeches at the Land Show, 
now being given in New York, they 
did not lack resourcefulness. The 
“voiceless speech,” delivered by some 
thirty big cards, 22 by 28 inches, with 
a continuous suffrage speech written 
on them, is the result. 

The cards were placed on a big 
easel in plain view of the crowds. 
The first card announced: ‘“Woman’s 
Place is the Home.” This sentiment 
was calculated to please the crowd. 
Then another card said: “The Wom- 
an’s Duty is to Look After the Food 
and Clothes of Her Family.” The 
third went on to explain how much 
of the food eaten by the family is 
necessarily made outside of the home 
and how the woman must look: after 
it. The remainder of the cards set 
forth woman’s need of a voice in poll- 
tics to protect her home interests. 





MEETS DEMAND 
FOR SPEAKERS 


Call for Suffragists Upon Plat- 
form Becomes So Great That 
Miss Phelps Opens School 





The demand for ‘speakers in suf- 
frage campaigns has been so great 
that a school of oratory for women 
to meet it was opened last week in 
Chicago under the direction of Miss 
Editha Phelps. 

“We have lots of girls with good 
ideas,’ Miss Phelps is reported as 
saying, “who can’t go on a platform 
and speak in public. Their knees get 
shaky and they become confused. 

“You may think it is a joke to start 
a school to teach women to talk, but 
it isn’t. We are going to practice on 
each other for a while until we get 
used to it, and then we shall have 
strangers come in and interrupt with 
foolish questions. We wish to be 
ready with quick responses that will 
turn the laugh on the person inter- 
rupting,” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The North Side Branch of the IIli- 
nois Suffrage Association recently 
gave a Schumann-Heink concert that 
netted $3,000. The money is to be 
used as a fund to help carry on the 
educational work planned by the or- 
ganization. 








A new trade school for women, 
named in honor of Fire Commissioner 
Johnson, will open the last of Novem- 
ber at Winfield, Long Island. It has 
already enrolled 135 pupils, though 
the original limit of its capacity was 
set at ninety, 





Mme, Slavko V. Grauitch, the 
young American wife of the Servian 
charge d'affaires in London, is work- 
ing with all her might to raise $100,- 
000 to send to her husband’s people in 
the Balkans. In a day or two $10,000 
was collected for her, and she intends 
to go to the universities for more, 





Prof. A. T. Stuart, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Washington, 
says that girls always excel boys 
where painstaking care and applica- 
tion are involved. “This is true out- 
side the schools as well as in them,” 
he adds, “although it is most notice- 


two sexes’ achievements are brought 
into contrast.” 





The prima donnas of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company intend to or- 
ganize an operatic branch of the Po- 
litical Equality League. Among 
opera stars who are leading spirits in 
the movement are: Mme, Carolina 
White, Maggie Teyte, Maria Gay, 
Alice Zeppilli, Jenny Dufau, Eleanora 
de Cisneros and Mme, Tetrazzini. 





The anti-suffragists of New York 
have announced that they will not 
take.action in the coming legislative 
session to oppose the passage of a 
woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment, They say that they intend to 





make their fight in 1915. 


able in the schoolroom, where the|| 
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WANTED 
A SUFFRAGE STORE 


Is there any Boston suf- 
fragist who will contribute 
an unoccupied shop in Ward 
II or 10 to be used as SUF- 
FRAGE STORE by Wom- 
an Suffrage Party? Address 


MRS. T. P. GURTIS ° 


447 Beacon St., . 
Boston. 











LADIES! A customer 
writes: “I 
never thought it possible 
to get Solid Comfort and 
such Shapely Style in the 
same shoe.” 







THE VICI KID | 


$3.25 PILLOW SHOE 
Prepaid in U. 8. 
eases the foot and pleases the eye 
Seft, easy, neat and stylish. No lining 
to wrinkle and tear. No breaking 
required. Made in Goodyear welt and 
Turn style. 

Rubber 


Price 9 
includes 0 SULLIVAN HEELS 
shock absorbers of new, live rubber. 
Abolute comfort and fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Write for Free Catalog 
and self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE CO. 


Custemers Everywhere 
Trade Mark Registered 


1% Summer 8t., Dept. G, Bostom, Mass. 


COMED 


ACENTS WANTED 
Send ten cents in stamps for particu- 
lars and for a ten cent package of 
Cameo. 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 


























COLLEGIANS GIVE 
SUFFRAGE PLAY 


Show Condition of Country in 
1925 With First Woman Presi- 
dent—Purification of Politics 








What women will do with the uni- 
versal ballot was shown in an original 
play, “The Emersonian White House,” 
recently put on by the seniors of Em- 
erson College of Oratory at Boston. 
Though provided with local hits, the 
play is full of the spirit of earnest- 
ness as well as humor. 

The curtain rises at the White 
House in 1925, with a woman for the 
first time as President, and all of her 
secretaries standing with heads 
bowed in silent prayer. This atmos 
phere of dignity is kept up throughout 
the three scenes, which are all laid in 
the White House, The purification of 
politics that has resulted is ideal 
enough to melt the most frigid anti. 
Peace is universal. The spotlessness 
of home life has been taken into poll- 
tical life. Fashions have been rid of 
their frivolities. Conservation and 
ethics are no longer mere names. In 
one scene reports from the cabinet 
secretaries regarding the  Mnever- 
before-heard-of condition of the coun- 
try are heard. In another the police 
forces of the six largest cities are 
honorably discharged because there is 
nothing for them to do. 

The play was originated by Evelyn 
Rees Norcross, a member of the 
Equal Suffrage Club of Washington, 
D. C. Miss Norcross is an enthusias- 
tic suffragist and wrote the play with 
the purpose of extending interest in 
woman suffrage. 


TEN STAR 
BUTTON 


READY NOW 





Order at once from National 
Headquarters while the supply 
lasts. 


Per Per 
Each. Dozen. Handred. 


Price O01 08 % 
Postpaid .02 10 B 5) 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 














ASSOCIATION 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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CONVENTION NOTES 





The 44th Annual Convention of the N. A. W. S. A., which 
closed this week in Philadelphia, was in some respects unique. 
Never before have we had victories in four States to rejoice over 
at one time. Everybody felt that the Promised Land was in 
sight, and the States had many of them fixed upon the date 
meant to get there. This made things seem much 
more tangible and definite. It is one thing to be engaged to be 
married; it is quite another to have set the day. State after 
State announced the date that it had set for its espousal of 
victory. 


when they 


Men Were Praised 


If any benighted person still imagines that the equal suffrage 
movement is filled with sex antagonism he might have been 
cured of his delusion by hearing the women of the newly- 
enfranchised States pay tribute to the men who had given them 
the ballot. With one voice, the representatives of Kansas, Ore- 
gon and Michigan declared their men to be the very best men 
on earth. It recalled a trio of women prominent in the National 
Suffrage Association some years ago. They were excellent 
friends and agreed on almost all points, but upon one subject 
they had a standing difference of opinion, each maintaining 
that her own husband was the best husband in the world. 


Crowds Broke the Record 

Another new feature was the enormous crowds that turned 
out at the Convention. Evening after evening, in conservative 
Philadelphia, ten or a dozen overflow meetings had to be held 
for the benefit of the people who could not possibly get into the 
hall. At the Thanksgiving service on Sunday afternoon, not only 
was the great Metropolitan Opera House filled to its capacity, 
but for blocks the street outside was jammed with a seething 
crowd, eager to hear the illustrious speakers. It looked more 
like a coronation or an inauguration than like an old-fashioned 
aonenee meeting. Truly, “The fashion of this world passeth 
away!” 


Men Lend Their Aid 
Another new feature was the evening when the program 
was given over to the National Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage. From the very beginning of the equal rights movement, 
courageous and justice-loving men have stood by the women, and 
have been invaluable allies in the long fight that is now nearing 
its triumph; but never before have men in such large numbers 
actually organized to work for the cause. Men, old and young, 
men of the most diverse professions, parties and creeds, spoke 
on that evening with equal earnestness in behalf of equal rights 
for women. 
Would Deliver White Slaves 

Another point more prominent this year than ever before 
was the growing emphasis laid upon the necessity and duty of 
fighting the white slave traffic, or move properly the traffic in 
women. Speaker after speaker dwelt upon the subject. Especi- 
ally bold and uncompromising. was the speech of Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, who has worked so valiantly through his 
, books for the deliverance of these victims of the “House of 
Bondage.” Referring to the objection so often made by the antis 
that under equal suffrage the prostitute would vote, Mr. Kauff- 
man declared that she was the woman who needed the vote 
most of all, as she was the most oppressed. The men who make 
a business of entrapping girls and exploiting them for profit 
have votes, and if anyone connected with this nefarious business 
is to be allowed to vote, said Mr. Kauffman, ‘Better the slaves 
than the slavers!”’ No utterance during the Convention called 
out quite so much enthusiasm. To see that great audience of 
“respectable” women stormily applauding such a _ sentiment 
showed how far they had advanced beyond the traditional posi- 
tion of stoning the woman and letting the man go free, or else 

ignoring the whole sorrowful subject. 

Miss Shaw in Fine Form 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw occupied the chair with an ability that 
would have put many a masculine presiding officer to shame, 
and went through the exhausting ordeal of the long meeting 
with an energy that many younger women could not have shown. 
Even the driest business was lighted up and made less tiresome 
by the flashes of her wit. Several telegrams were read from 
workers in the new suffrage States, telling how valuable her 
brilliant speeches had been to them in their campaigns. As no 
delegate was present from Arizona, Miss Shaw spoke for that 






Welcome from Mayor and Mayoress 
Mayor Blankenburg delivered a hearty address of welcome, 
and Mrs. Blankenburg, “the other half of the administration,” 
gave the Convention aid and comfort in every way. 
Distinguished Speakers Give Aid 
The presence of Jane Addams at the Convention was a bene- 
diction, as always; and it was a great pleasure to have with us 
for the first time Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Baroness Von Suttner, 
and other distinguished speakers who have not before appeared 
on our national program. They spoke with no uncertain sound as 
to the need of votes for women. 
Met Hospitable Reception 

Philadelphia’s hospitality was bounteous, and the local 

arrangements had been admirably made. 
Woman’s Journal Praised 

Mrs. Johnston, the President of the Kansas E, S. A., said 
that The Woman's Journal was the best campaign literature that 
Kansas had in its successful struggle for the ballot. Mrs. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane said that it had been “of untold value” in 
Michigan and all over the country. Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, who 
represented the Campaign Committee of the Portland Woman's 
Club and two other Oregon societies at the Convention, testified 
that the Oregon suffragists had found it invaluable in their cam- 
paign, and there were other expressions of appreciation, too 
numerous to quote. 

Laura Gregg Was Coy 

Mrs. Laura Gregg Cannon of California, who took a very 
large part in the Arizona campaign, was in Philadelphia attend: 
ing another meeting to which she was a delegate, and she 
slipped into the back of our hall for a short time, but flatly 
refused to go to the platform. She gave a reason which shows 
that the enfranchised woman is a woman still. Her trunk had 
not come! 

Banner Brought Baim 

At the back of the platform hung a banner bearing the 
names of all the enfranchised States—a list so short only a few 
years ago, but now so long—and if at any time the routine of 
business was wearisome, or a difference of opinion grew a little 
too peppery, it was only needful to cast a glance up at that ban- 
ner to feel that there was ample balm in Gilead. 

One Delegate, One Vote 

One subject arousing much interest was the constitutional 
amendment offered by the presidents of a number of States, 
to abolish the right of the delegation present from any State 
to cast the full vote to which that State would be entitled in 
virtue of its membership. Under the old constitution, the vote 
had to be taken in this way in the election of officers, and also 
on any other occasion when the delegates present from five 
States united in asking for it. Some warm advocates of this 
system of voting had offered an amendment requiring it to be 
used on all occasions, while others wanted to abolish it alto- 
gether. 

Case Looked Hopeless 

A marked change of opinion on this question took place 
during the convention. At first it looked as though the advo- 
cates of “one delegate, one vote,” could not possibly get the 
two-thirds majority needed to pass their amendment; yet on 
the last day it was carried overwhelmingly. 

Funny Muddle Arose 

Several things contributed to this. Some of the advocates 
of the old method had got the delegations from five States to 
ask that it should be used in taking the vote on all the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments, a long string of which were 
pending; and they refused to recede from this request, even 
when entreated by members of the other side to do so for the 
sake of saving time. Soon after, it became necessary to use this 
long and complicated method in voting on an unimportant 
amendment which almost everybody was ready to accept; and 
those who had stoutly maintained that this method should be 
applied to all the amendments hastened to withdraw their 
request. A little later the advocates of one delegate one vote, 
decided to demand a vote by delegations on every question that 
should come up, large or small, on the principle.that it is a 
good thing for an unsound hobby to be ridden hard, because 
then it will be the sooner ridden to death. They wanted to show 
the advocates of voting by delegations what the uncomfortable 
possibilities of that system were. If they had insisted upon 
their demand, it would have been impossible for the Convention 
to have got through its business in another week. But a ques- 
tion soon after came up on which they wanted a vote taken, and 
which could not be voted upon unless it were done quickly, as 
the time fixed for other business had almost arrived; so they in 
turn made haste to recede from their request. It was an amus- 
ing muddle, but it called attention to the grave possibilities of 
delay and annoyance inherent in the old method, if any group 
of dissatisfied delegates chose to use it as a weapon of obstruc 
tion. 

Big Insurgent Vote Cast 

Another factor was the outcome of the election. Someone 
has said of the United States that the constitution follows the 
flag. Others have said that the constitution—as interpreted by 
the courts—follows not the flag but the election returns.’ The 
fortune of that constitutional amendment was probably influenced 
by the election returns. For many years the N. A. W. S. A. has 
elected its important officers by an almost unanimous vote. 
This year for the first time there was a serious insurgent move- 
ment; and, while it did not carry the election, the vote of protest 
was so large as to show widespread discontent. One great 
cause of dissatisfaction was that, under the system of voting 
by delegations, two or three large State organizations, with the 
National College Equal Suffrage League, could practically con- 
trol the Convention, and the majority of the delegates present 
saw themselves repeatedly outvoted-by a minority, casting the 
votes of delegates who were absent. After the election, some 
women who had been warm partisans of the old system saw 
the wisdom of doing something to allay the dissatisfaction, and 
modified their attitude. But the main factor in bringing about 
the change was the strong presentation of the case in its favor 
made by Jane Addams, Mrs. Catt, Mary Johnston and other 
women of large influence. 

Miss Addams said that the Convention had been likened to 
the representatives of a body of stockholders. In virtue of their 
dues, members who could not be present were entitled, like 
stockholders, to be represented by their proxies. But Miss 
Addams said, if the number of votes cast were to be reckoned 
strictly on a financial basis, it should be only on questions of 
finance, whereas this Convention voted also on moral and human- 
itarian questions. Theoretically, it was more just to give big 
organizations the right to cast a big vote, even if their dele- 
gates were not present in full number; but practically this was 
found to promote political corruption in every association which 
allowed that system of voting, and the. advanced societies every- 





State, and paid high tribute to the Arizona men. 


where were abandoning it. 








Ths seit‘ civtithe: tina’ ubear Ge Sell eee the 
Convention was the unanimity with which delegates from the 
most remote parts of the country reported that there had been 
a remarkable growth of interest in equal suffrage during. the 
past year, and that the question was now looked upon with un- 
precedented favor. Evidently a great wave of equal rights 
sentiment is sweeping the whole country. 

Have Taken Gibraltar 

Here are a few examples taken almost at random from the 
innumerable encouraging facts reported to the Convention: 

The Virginia suffragists were rejoicing because they had 
just captured that impregnable fortress, the University of Vir- 
ginia, which has been a veritable Gibraltar of conservatism on 
the woman question. Mrs. Valentine and Miss Mary Johnston 
spoke there a few days ago, and organized an Equal Suffrage 
League of almost a hundred members, including six or seven 
professors and their wives, besides a large number of the under- 
graduates. 

Kentucky Superintendent Praises Women 

Kentucky has had a victory of its own this year—the grant- 
ing of school suffrage to women on the petition of the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs. At the recent school elections, 
the women voted in such large numbers and go wisely that 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Hamlett says they 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the friends of equal suf. 
frage. 

Tennessee Invites Convention 

Miss Sgrah Barnwell Elliott reported that the Tennessee 
Equal Suffrage Association, only one year old, has increased its 
membership from 141 to 454, and from one Suffrage Club to six. 
Miss Elliott added that she was going to make it seven on her 
way home. An invitation to hold the next National Convention in 
Memphis was received from the Mayor of that aity and several 
influential organizations of business men. 


‘i Nevada Grows Twenty-fold 


Miss Anne Martin reported that within a short time the 
Nevada Equal Franchise League has increased its membership 
more than twenty-fold and that the constitutional amendment 
for woman suffrage, which has already passed one Legislature, 
has every prospect of passing the next one also, and will then be 
before the voters. 

Sold Over $1900 Worth of Literature 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout reported that Illinois had sold over 
$1900 worth of the national literature, had spent $8347 for suf- 
frage work, and that the women had defeated for reelection 
the man who had charge of all the Cook County humanitarian 
institutions, and whose management was not satisfactory. 

Termination of Journal Contract Approved 

Mrs. Stanley McCormick gave the Convention an outline 
of the connection between the National Association and the 
Woman's Journal, with the circumstances which led to its break- 
ing off, from the point of view of the majority of the Official 
Board. (Miss Addams and Miss Breckinridge were not present 
when the statement was drawn up.) Miss Blackwell gave an 
account of the circumstances from her point of view. The Con- 
vention voted by a large majority to approve of Miss Blackwell's 
action in terminating the contract. 

It was voted that a committee of three should be appointed 
to raise money to pay off the back debts owed by the National 
Association for The Woman’s Journal bills. 

Folly of Splits 

While the election of officers and the fate of the constitu- 
tional amendments were pending there was some talk among the 
more ardent partisans, upon both sides, of a possible bolt if the 
decision of the Convention did not go their way. Those of us 
who have a real regard for the old National American W. S. A. 
would sincerely regret to see any split, and especially a split 
for so inadequate a reason as dissatisfaction over the election 
or defeat of an officer, or the voting up or down of a constitu- 
tional amendment. It would be as rational for a Republican who 
loved his native State to move away because the State went 
Democratic, or vice versa. In the present case, as each side got 
part of what it wanted, we may hope that everybody will now 
feel better; but even if the decisions of the Convention had gone 
all one way, that would have been no occasion for a split. These 
things are all in the day’s work. When women become voters, 
they will often get beaten at an election, and will have to learn 
to take it coolly and cheerfilly, and we might as well begin to 
practise now. It looks as if the suffrage might very soon be 
upon us! 


A. S. B. 


CHOKING OFF PROPHECY 


In Charles Egbert Craddock’s tale, “The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” there is a pastor who is believed by 
the simple-hearted mountaineers to have the gift of prophecy. 
One farmer suggests that, if it can possibly be done, the rever- 
end man ought to be prevented from predicting disasters, be- 
cause his prophecies are so apt to come to pass. The naivité of 
thinking to defeat the Lord’s purposes by choking off their 
announcement is only to be equalled by a remark attributed .to 
Mrs, A. J. George, in the reports of the annual dinner of the 
anti-suffragists in New York City last week. She is said to 
have urged every woman present to bind herself by a solemn 
promise not to say once this year that “suffrage is sure to 
come!” They may lock their lips, but it is coming all the same. 

A... Be 


A UNIQUE WELCOME 


At the great meeting held in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
the evening of Nov. 19, to welcome the home-coming of Mrs. 
Catt, Columbia was represented by Mrs. Anspacher and Uncle 
Sam by Mr. R. C. Beadle, Secretary of the Men’s League. Colum- 
bia introduced to Mrs. Catt a representative of each of the 
countries Mrs. Catt had visited in her tour around the world. 
All were in native costume, and each made a two-minute speech, 
and laid the flag of her country at Mrs. Catt’s feet. Ten young 
women representing the ten suffrage States of the: Union were 
introduced to Mrs. Catt also, and sang a chorus. Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay presided. - 








Because women consider the government men’s affair, 
they have become so confused in regard to their traditional 
business in life, the rearing of children, that they bear with 
complacency a statement made by the Nestor of sanitary re- 
formers that one-half of the tiny lives which make up. tho 
city’s death-rate might be saved by a more thorough applica- 
tion of sanitary science. Because it implies the use of the suf- 
frage, they do not consider it women’s business to save these 
lives.—Jane. Addams, 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was present at the Convention 
and was welcomed with joy by her friends from the different 
States. On the last eveniug she gave an address on the world- 


| wide traffic in girls, and her powerful presentation of that terri- 


ble subject made a deep impression. 

In private, Mrs. Catt was full of interesting reminiscences 
from the many foreign countries she had lately visited. Our 
readers have had her account of her adventures in China, From 
there she went to Japan, where she and Dr. Aletta Jacobs sep- 
arated, Dr. Jacobs starting homeward to Holland by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and Mrs. Catt taking a steamer for the 
United States. 

Hawaian Legislators for Suffrage 

Midway across she got a wireless message asking her to 
address a suffrage meeting at Honolulu during the steamer's 
short halt there. The suffragists met her with an automobile, 
and whisked her about to see the sights. She met a candidate 
for Senator wearing a Votes for Women button almost as big 
as a saucer, who talked to her about his great interest in the 
cause. When she expressed her pleasure to her hostesses, she 
learned that every candidate for Senator and Representative in 
the pending election had come out for woman suffrage and was 
pledged to support it! 

At night Mrs. Catt addressed a meeting in the opera house, 
got up at short notice, but very sympathetic. The Hawaiian 
Suffrage Association is made up of the native women, They are 
working for the ballot with as much intelligence as any women 
to be found anywhere. They showed Mrs. Catt their constitu- 
tion and she found it was modelled closely upon that of the 
N. A. W. 8: A. 

She Stirs Up Strife 

After the steamer left Honolulu, Mrs. Catt was invited to 
address a meeting on shipboard. One of the passengers after- 
wards complained bitterly that it was the worst thing which 
had happened on the voyage. “Before that, we were all at peace 
and did not bother each other,” he said, “but ever since that 
woman spoke, everybody is fighting over woman suffrage!” 

Mrs. Catt reached California the day before the national 
election, and enjoyed the time of her life, going about and 
watching the women cast their votes for President. She found 
Mrs. Sperry standing on a street corner distributing literature 
against the race-track amendment, as she had been doing ever 
sinte 6 A. M. The women gave Mrs. Catt a reception, and every- 
one was happy. 


Mrs. Catt Finds Matriarchate 


Some authorities have questioned the existence of a matriar- 
chate—a state of society said to have prevailed in the world’s 
early days, when the mother was supreme. In Sumatra she 
found this condition still existing, a survival from primeval 
days. The women own themselves, they own the children, the 
houses and lands. They transact the business. The property 
and the name descend in the female line. Grant Allen once 
declared that women were not half the human race; that they 
were “merely the sex told off to reproduce it.” Mrs. Catt says 
that this description might almost be applied to the men of 
Sumatra. Yet the men attend to the politics of the islands, 
and these sons of capable mothers are in great demand by the 
Dutch government for administrative positions. 

A. 8. B. 





Sir Victor Horsley and several other distinguished physi- 
cians have published the results of an investigation made by 
them into the injuries done to the health of the many suf- 
fragettes who have been forcibly fed. It is a shocking record. 





What does it profit a mother to have performed her duty 
within that sphere that used to be considered hers, within the 
four walls of her own home, if the child has gone out from that 
home into conditions to which he has succumbed? What does it 
profit her when the child is brought home to her ill with diph 
theria or scarlet fever, or some of the many diseases to which 
childhood is subject? What does it profit her when he lies dead 
before her, or when he is brought back to her contaminated in 
body and soul, that she has done her duty as men saw it, or as 
a former generation conceived it? Does she not know then that 
her sphere did not end at her own front door or at her own gate? 
Does she not know that it followed into the school, into the 
town, into the State? And that, so long as there remained in the 
community where his lot was cast one foul spot,-one evil condi- 
tion which she had done nothing to remedy, and because of 
which he had returned to her broken and degenerate, does she 
not know that she had failed to fulfil her mother’s task?—Made- 
line MeD. Breckinridge in Federation Bulletin. 


QUESTIONS CAN’T BE IGNORED 


, 








“Woman suffrage,” said J. H. Braley, a delegate from Cal- 

fornia to the National Suffrage Convention, “is not a question 
lo be ignored. It is here and we have to face it. As a force it 
las already demonstrated its significance and soon will prove 
liself to be the great factor for social and political progress 
‘nd a power for the prevention of war. No mother wants to 
fend her child to be slaughtered if she can help it. And when 
the is given a voice you may rest assured she will accomplish 
what a thousand Hague Peace Conferences will not. 
' “To keep woman from participation in the political life of 
society much longer means to keep her out of every other walk 
of life which she has invaded. But as the latter is impossible 
so is the former absurd. Some say that many people believe 
woman's entrance into the political arena will ruin the home. 
That is not so. 

“It is not the offices woman seeks, she has never been an 
‘spirant ‘for office, an@ when given the ballot she will use it 
Without any fanatic allegiance to party lines. She will vote in- 
lividually and as her conscience dictates. All she asks is the 
Wrivilege to protect her home and her children and herself in 
the great struggle for life. 

“It is striking that while there were in California many an- 
tisuffrage societies during our campaigns, yet after the vote has 
been given women, when it came to the Mayoralty elections 
in Los Angeles last spring 83,000 women registered. A great 
art of these was of women who said they would refuse to 
ote when given the opportunity. This shows that women re- 
lize the value of the ballot once they are given it. It was said 
terwards by those who were elected that it was the women 
ho saved the day and helped to rid the city of its corruption.” 


IT PAYS TO KICK ° 


There lived two frogs, so I am told, 
On a quiet wayside pool. 
And one of these frogs was a blamed 
bright frog, 
But the other frog was a fool. 





Now a farmer man with a big milk 
can ° 
Was wont to pass that way, 
And he used to stop and add a drop 
Of the water, so they say. 


And it chanced one morn, in the early 
dawn, 
When-the~farmer’s sight was dim, 
He scooped those frogs in the water 
he dipped, 
Which same was a joke on him. 


The fool frog sank in the swashing 
tank 
As the farmer bumped to town, 
But the smart frog flew like a tug- 
boat screw, 
And swore he'd not go down. 


So he kicked and splashed and 
slammed and thrashed, 
And he kept on top through all, 
And he churned that milk in first-class 
shape 
Into a great big butter ball. 


Now, when the milkman got to town 
And opened the can, there lay 
The fool frog drowned, but hale and 
sound, 
The kicker, he hopped away 


Moral: 


Don't fret your life with endless strife, 
Yet let this teaching stick, 
You'll find, old man, in the world’s big 
can, 
It sometimes pays to kick. 
—Cotton’s Weekly. 


SEX ANTAGONISM 


Mrs. Goodwin says: “The common suffrage expressions of 
‘tyrant man,’ and ‘oppressed women,’ are calculated to arouse 
antagonism toward men in the breasts of women.” According 
to her, the suffragists represent man as “a vague and terrifying 
spectre, who is conceived as being invariably inimical to woman.” 
In a very large experience of suffrage conventions, we have 
never heard any speaker use the expression “tyrant man.” It is 
used solely by antis in their carcatures of suffrage doctrine. Nor 
have we ever known a woman who regarded men as being “in- 
variably inimical to women.” Every sensible suffragist agreed 
with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, when she said, “The enemy is not 
man, but conservatism.” From the very beginning of the equal 
rights movement, it has been a struggle not of women against 
men, but of progressive men and women ou the one side against 
conservative men and women on the other. A. S. B. 


LOUISIANA ACTS UNJUSTLY 


Passes Absurd Grandfather Clause, Yet Refuses to 
Allow Women on School Board 

Upon election day Louisiana adopted the grandfather clause, 
permitting thousands of illiterate men to vote simply because 
their grandfathers once voted, and at the same time turned 
down an amendment to allow women to serve on school and 
charity boards. The Times-Democrat of New Orleans, an avow- 
edly non-suffrage paper, has the following to*say upon the sub- 
ject: 

“The women of the Era Club are natura!ly indignant. !t was 
certainly a square slap in the face to the idea that women 
should have any part or parcel in the government. By the 
vote of Louisiana they are denied any part in the administra- 
tion of the public schools, Qf any public charity caring for the 
sick, aged, infirm or orphans, in both of which branches, educa- 
tion and charity, they, as a matter of fact, have always taken 
the leading part. A large majority of our teachers are women, 
yet the voters of Louisiana have declared that no woman can 
serve on a school board, even if all the men in her city or 
parish so will. Although the care of the sick rests in the 
hands of the women, although they constitute 99 per cent. of the 
nurses, as they do of the teachers, no woman can have any 
say or part in the administration of any public charity hospital 
er asylum. They may do all the work, but are not allowed to 
open their mouths, It is scarcely to be wondered at that in the 
light of this decision one of the speakers at the Era Club meet- 
ing should analyze the popular verdict in Louisiana as follows: 
‘The voters of Louisiana, after opening the suffrage on all ques- 
tions to ignorant and illiterate men, have denied the educated 
women the right of aiding in the management and control of our 
schools, hospitals, asylums and other similar institutions.’ 

“The Times-Democrat is not an advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and would oppose it if it was suggested; but it is strongly 
opposed to the policy which puts a premium on male ignorance 
and illiteracy and suuts the doors on women, however well edu- 
cated they may be. Amendment No. 12 was moderate to the 
last degree. It asked only that women be allowed to give the 
State their valuable aid and assistance in educational and char- 
ity work—as they were allowed to do under the former Consti- 
tution, for the present inhibition did not come into force until 
1896.” 








William de Morgan, the author, says: 

| hear surprise expressed that the disclosures of the released 
prisoners have not produced a storm of indignation throughout 
the country. I feel no surprise myself. My fellow-countrymen 
have become so convinced that a Prime Minister who can com- 
r:and a bare majority in the Commons is, if not the Vicar of 
God on earth, at least one of his curates, that they are not 
likely to become excited as a body about any outrage on a 
plaguy woman with political views, short of rape or murder. 





“shrieks.” 
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STOLEN MONEY RETURNED 


Announcement to Subscribers Shows Risk of Sending 
Money in the Mails—Warning Repeated — “All’s 
Well That Ends Well 








to our subscribers from one end of the country to the other for 
many months. It has cost The Womans Journal management 
much anxiety, as well as much extra work. It has caused our 
friends great annoyance. 

We are glad to announce that the leak has been stopped. 
A thief has been robbing our letters of all dollar bills that have 
been coming in the early morning mails. He has been caught 
and punished and the money has been returned. 

We have repeatedly warned our subscribers against sending 
money by mail. The only safe way to seng@ money is by check 
or postal order. We would rather have you delay paying your 
bill than run the risk of sending cvrrency in the mails. 

Although we have always said that currency was‘sent at the 
sender's risk, this is an extraordinary case, and we shall gladly 
credit the stolen money on your future subscription if you will 
co-operate with us by letting us know if your money has not 
reached us. We shall write to this effect to all whose money 
we know has been stolen, 

It is essential to our welfare that our subscribers be satisfied 
and receive proper treatment. Kindly send in your complaints, 
and we assure you they will receive careful attention. 

° Agnes E. Ryan. 


PROGRESS PROVED 


By Agnes E. Ryan 








The past few weeks have given me great satisfaction in my 
efforts for The Woman’s Journal. It has been proved beyond 
question that tremendous success awaits the national suffrage 
paper. All we have to do is to give it a chance. It sells well on 
the streets wherever suffrage interest has been awakened. The 
Journal newsies now meet admiration wherever they are found, 
What is more, they meet success, for they make good sales. 

Philadelphia patronizes Journal newsies. It has done so for 
many months. It gave them a great reception during Convention 
week. It bought out the entire supply of Journals. It would have 
bought hundreds more. The express company failed to deliver 
the papers on time, and two days’ sales were lost. Nevertheless, 
a full thousand Journals were sold at five cents each, and the 
best of it is they were sold chiefly to men and women on the 
street who did not know The Woman’s Journal. This is good 
propaganda and good business. It introduces the suffrage paper 
to new readers, and it spreads the gospel of equal suffrage among 
a thousand people who have lately been impressed by our leaders 
and want to know more about the cause to which they are 
devoted. 

A fine corps of Philadelphia girls sold papers daily on the 
streets and outside the big meetings. They were all volunteers 
and deserve a tribute for their faithfulness. They were rein- 
forced by devoted Journal newsies from New York, Boston and 
Wisconsin. Just now I am wondering whether the Philadelphia 
suffragists are going to keep the good work going. Surely there 





is an opportunity here. The Quaker City has proved that it is 
ripe for suffrage, that it wants to know more about it. It has 
proved that it will buy the suffrage paper if it is offered for sale. 
It has been prophesied that Pennsylvania will grant equal suf- 
frage to women within three years. We hope the suffragists of 
the State will help the prophecy come true by keeping the citi- 
zens of the Keystone State informed of what takes place in the 
suffrage world. 

The last day of the session of the National Convention, 
Miss Addams announced that subscriptions, pledges and con- 
tributions for The Woman's Journal would be taken in an office 
in Witherspoon Building. This was at the suggestion of Miss 
Mary Johnston, the author, of Virginia, and Miss Fay Coughlin, 
the author, of California. Although many delegates were obliged 
to catch their trains, and none had had lunch, pledges for 400 
subscriptions were taken, one set of bound volumes of Journals 
at $75 was sold and several women promised to buy shares of 
stock at $100 each. Many delegates and friends had planned 
a shower of subscriptions for Miss Blackwell and scores of 
women said they would work harder for the Journal than ever. 
One woman has promised that she will confine her suffrage 
activities exclusively to the Journal. She will take subscrip- 
tions, make speeches for the paper and sell it everywhere she 
finds people. 

There is only one complete set of the bound volumes of 
The Woman's Journal from 1870 for sale now; there is a limited 
number of shares of stock, but there is no limit to the number 


of subscriptions to be taken or the number of sales to be made, 


For further particulars and greater usefulness address us a 





letter. 
It is true that a small minority are good and courageous—all 
honot to them for it!—but a huge inert mass of stupidity and 
moral laziness has to be moved to produce any outburst, that; A letter from a Michigan leader says: “We are hoping for 


vould deserve historical record, of anything that could be called} ultimate success in Michigan, but even if we lose it seems that 
indignation. Its constituent members are too busy living up to| this contest ought to settle two anti-suffrage arguments, viz., 
their jam-pot collars and stove-pipe hats to join in the|the one that the suffrage party receives help from the liquor 
men, and the bad women vote one, forever.” 





Money lost or stolen from the mails has been causing trouble 
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VIEW OF PRESS 
HAS CHANGED 


Literary Digest Surveys Papers 
of Country and Finds Optimis- 
tic Outlook for Suffrage 





The last issue of The Literary Di- 
gest goes over carefully the changing 
attitude of the press regarding woman 
suffrage: 

“Woman certainly has a right to 
crow over her victory of November 5,” 
remarks one editor, who hastens to 
add “if the ‘female of the species’ ever 
does such a masculine thing.” In fact, 
we find a number of papers declaring 
that The additiog of four more States 
to the six which had already granted 
complete suffrage to women is really 
the most important single result of 
the election. “Tuesday's decision of 
most far-reaching importance was not 
the election of Wilson,” says the Bos- 
ton Herald—an independent paper, by 
the way, which supported President 
Taft—‘but the adoption by four 
States of a woman's suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution.” In the 
light of this decision, it adds, “the 
common sense thing for the country 
to do is to recognize woman suffrage 
as decreed by the spirit of the age, 
whether wisely or not, and to adjust 
itself accordingly.” The New York 
Globe (Prog.), also thinks that the 
most momentous aspect of the elec- 
tion was “not the election of a Presi- 
dent, but the great change effected in 
these four States.” Its influence, pre- 
dicts The Globe, “will endure long 
after the Wilson administration has 
taken its place in history,” and 
‘morally, politically, and economically, 
neither our children nor grandchil- 
dren will escape the consequences of 
Tuesday’s irrevocable step.” And the 
New York Evening Journal 
agrees that “as important as any 
feature of this big election—more im- 
portant by far than any feature in the 
long run, in fact—is the news that 
four more States have joined the 
ranks of those that give the vote to 
woman,” 

If Michigan is not snatched from 
them in their hour of triumph, the 
new stars on the suffrage flag will rep- 
resent Michigan, Kansas, Oregon and 
Arizona. The only other State in 
which the people voted on the woman 
suffrage issue on November 5 was 
Wisconsin. Thus in four out of five 
States in which the people had a 
chance to declare their attitude a ma- 
jority of the voters expressed their 
willingness to extend the franchise to 
women, If the threatened hitch in 
Michigan is averted the result in 
these four States will double the num- 
ber of women who can vote in the 
United States, increase the Presiden- 
tial electoral vote in suffrage States 
from 37 to 70, and add eight Senators 
and twenty-five Congressmen to those 
who are already representing woman 
voters, In the editorial columns of a 
special “woman suffrage edition” of 
the New York Evening Sun, published 
in celebration of these triumphs, we 
read: 

“These facts will have a decided in- 
fluence upon all political parties, com- 
pelling them to stand for suffrage not 
only nationally, but in their respective 
State platforms. This attitude was 
foreshadowed, even before the recent 
victory, by the fact that all politica! 
parties not only welcomed the aid of 
women, but vied with each other in 
appealing for their support. Never 
before were women urged into politi- 
cal service as during this campaign, 
and they are there to stay. No party 
can ever again afford to ignore them, 
or attempt a campaign without their 
moral and practical aid, and their 
eagerness for the service of women 
will forever silence their old-time cry 
of ‘keep women out of politics!’ To 
plead for the active support of dis- 
franchised women and then deny 
them direct political power is too 
great an inconsistency for even mod- 
ern politicians.” 

“I prophesy that we will win at 
least six more States this coming 
year,” says Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association of America, who is 
further quoted in the New York World 
as saying: 

“The Dakotas, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana are ripe for conversion. Texas 
is inclining her ear, and Pennsylvania 
will make a record fight for the ballot. 
Both Connecticut and Massachusetts 





are within the possibilities, while 
Iowa and Ohio will both press the 
question.” 


Dr, Shaw reports evidences of grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of the cause 
even in the heart of the conservative 
South, and points out that only in the 


put before the people. 


quotes her as follows: 


“The fight has been going on in 
Massachusetts for fifty years, and in 
all that time there has been no dis- 
position on the part of the men mem- 
bers of the General Court to give the 
people a chance to vote on the ques- 
tion. For forty-three years the wom- 
en have been going to Congress with 
their petitions, but there, also, the 
men have declined to grant their re- 
quest for the submission to the States 
of an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution recognizing the right of wom- 
en to the elective franchise. In the 
last twenty years the committees of 
Congress have not even made a report 
of any sort on the question to the 
Congress for action,” 


rs 


election every political party will have| g 
a woman suffrage plank in its plat-| ]i 


balance of power in the West, and] pn 


the favor of the woman voter.” 


voted against him, 
program in Wisconsin, “the most pro-| q 


the reasons for their defeat there, she} ¢; 
has this to say: 


been added to the States where the! n 
women have all the rights of citizen-| «| 
ship. The cause of the failure this} n 
time in Wisconsin is not far to seek./a 


are very large and the brewers are 
not in favor, naturally, of conferring | ¢ 
the ballot on women. There was ajg 
majority of 20,000 against us in Mil-| ¢ 
waukee. There was another element} « 


people of the German sort who have] aq 
brought with them the spirit of con- 


promoted by the 


cause.” 


frage States, the dates 


population: 

Wyoming ........ 1869 3 145,965 
CE ceccwsees 1893 6 799,024 j 
CE eeeccanedeee 1896 4 373,351 
SN cwaeeecewses 1896 4 325,504 
Washington ..... 1910 7 1,141,990 
California. ..ccevs 1910 138 2,377,054 
Michigan ........ 1912 15 2,810,173], 
reer e 1912 10 1,690,949]. 
CORR Gc ctivaves 1912 5 672,765 
DPIOOEA 6cccaseee 1912 3 64,356 


The winning of Michigan for woman |. 


national election would be to the Re- 
publican party.” 


eration of Labor. 
out hard work on the part of the wom- 
ries in the future.” 


she concludes: 
“To sum up, the movement for wom- 


its success has not been due to any 
one party; for this reason the women 
when enfranchised have felt free to 
cast an independent vote, and they 
have done so. For their sake and the 
good of the State it is earnestly to 
be hoped that these ideal conditions 
may never be changed.” 
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East do those in power seem deter-| "rage clause. 
mined that the question shall not be|®Ye" took advantage of the “initia- 
On the latter tive and referendum” clause to bring 
point a writer in the New York Times the question before the voters, and 
won “hands down.” 
Journal (Boston) 

Arizona and Wisconsin the question 
this year was submitted for the first 
time; in Michigan it was submitted 
for the second time; in Kansas for 
the third, and in Oregon for the sixth. 


Woman’s Journal, 
stick-to-it-iveness.” 


no.es 


form,” because “women will hold the} their 


gressive State in the Union,” and of against the men paraders, 


in the State composed of very fine} And the 


servatism which has always distin-| mire success; there can be 
guished their race in dealing with) but seriousness about a prosperous, 
their women; but these people being] growing, and 
reasonable and desirous of promoting| wen are so made, for the most part. 
the welfare of the State will yet be| They worship majorities, they find 
able to see that the best interests of| something ridiculous in the beginning 
the State and all its people would be! of great changes. 


en, and “there will be no easy victo-| ment do not 
After a survey! Leader’s optimistic outlook on the 
of the struggle in the different States| subject is evidenced by the following 








In Arizona, where every county is}| KENTUCKY HAS 


reported as giving a majority for 
equal suffrage, the Legislature had re- 


peatedly refused to submit the ques- 
tion to the people, and the opposition 
had succeeded in keeping the Consti- 
tutional Convention from adopting a 
The women, how- 


In The Woman's 
we read that in 


‘The lesson of Oregon,” says The 
“is the value of 





In the press generally, regardless 


of party affiliation, these latest tri- 
umphs of the women’s cause are rec- 
ognized as earnests of even 


more 
weeping victories to come, yet the 
of ridicule, admonition and 


alarm once so prevalent are either 
absent or lost in the general chorus 
Nevertheless, Dr. Shaw confidently} of approval or of friendly interest. 
predicts that “in the next Presidential | The 


latter tone especially distin- 
uishes the comment on the _torch- 
ght procession of 20,000 women and 
masculine sympathizers who 
iarched through the streets of New 


every political party will try to gain| york on the evening of November 9, 


It is}in celebration of conquests past and 
a notable fact in this connection that! to come. 


in spite of Colonel Roosevelt's con-| that as the procession went by no 
version and the insertion of a woman) jeergs were heard from the multitude 
suffrage plank in the Progressive plat-| of onlookers 
form, four of the six suffrage States! young gabies, blown with insolence 


The New York Sun. notes 


except from “a few 


Of the women’s| and beer,” and even their derision was 


irected, not against the women, but 
On this 
act The Sun remarks: 

“That girls and women may be suf- 


“The day after the election a new! fragists, the downy mauvais plaisant 
(Dem.)|campaign was opened in Wisconsin.| is willing to grant, but he finds some 
We shall go to the Legislature at its) smack of oafish humor still in the fact 
next session and ask that the question] that men should condescend to share 
be resubmitted to the voters, and we| their political privileges with woman; 
shall keep this up until Wisconsin has| that strikes the young ‘touch’ or in- 


ocent ignoramus as derogatory to the 
ignity of manhood and matter for 
nockery. Children and other sav- 
ges are the most hidebound con- 


The brewery interests in that State} servatives.” 


Why, then, asks The Sun, does the 
ause of woman suffrage receive re- 
pect when so recently it received 
ibes? Why have men wearied of the 
ancient jocosities” inspired by it? 
same conservative paper 
nswers: 

“Well, they smell success, they ad- 
nothing 


powerful movement. 


When these, advo- 


success Of the) cated vainly for years, are at last 
adopted or on the eve of adoption it is 
The Syracuse Post Standard gives| largely by fashion or instinctive aver- 
the following table of the ten suf-| sion to oddity that they are really im- 
when they| posed upon the community, 
gave the franchise to women, the num-| be a mistake to imagine that most 
ber of their electoral votes, and their] men think.” 


It would 





The Washington Post (Ind.) re- 
oices that the “American woman is 


winning her way by virtue of sane 
and orderly methods,” 
of women into the national housekeep- 


“The entrance 


ing hag justified itself in our country 


is in Norway, Finland, New Zealand, 


in Australia, and even in China,” re- 
marks the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.), and the New York Evening 


Journal exclaims that “a country that 


suffrage, says Ida Husted Harper, a| was ashamed to keep the vote from a 
prominent suffrage leader, “was of as| million black men should be ashamed 
much significance to the movement as] by this time to keep the vote from six- 
the carrying of a Southern State at a| teen 


millions of white women.” 
‘Woman suffrage,” reassuringly de- 


This victory was|clares the Cleveland Leader (Prog.), 
largely due, she says, to the support! “is not going to divide homes, set the 
of the State Grange and the State Fed-| sexes at war with each other, or in 
In no State, says|any other way annul the laws of na- 
Mrs. Harper, was suffrage won with-|ture or turn the world upside down.” 


That some students of this move- 
share the Cleveland 


words of warning uttered by Martha 
McCulloch-Williams and published in 


an suffrage is absolutely non-partisan; | the New York Tribune: 


“As a spectacle the suffrage parade 
was thrilling. So, I make no doubt, 
was the burning of Rome. Wonder if 
the modern Neros in petticoats real- 
ized that they were burning up not a 
capital, but a civilization. Since both 
were man-made, they perhaps feel 
that both deserve destruction.” 








Submitted to People 


Miss Laura Clay, of the Kentucky 

State Equal Rights Association, an- 
nounces that a thousand dollar gift has 
just been received from Mrs. S. M. 
Hubbard of Hickman, Fulton County, 
<y. The money is to be put at interest, 
the interest to be used as is needed in 
the State work, and the principal to 
be available for use whenever the 
Constitutional Amendment granting 
suffrage to the women of Kentucky is 
submitted to the people. 
The Equal Rights Association ex- 
pects to present to the next Legisla- 
ture of 1914 a bill requiring such 
amendment to be submitted. Should 
this pass the Legislature the question 
will be voted on in the fall of 1914. 
Mrs, Hubbard is an old-time suffragist 
who has always given evidence of her 
earnest interest in the cause. The 
present gift follows one of one hun- 
dred dollars made for the State work 
in the summer time. The fact that 
Mrs. Hubbard makes this further do- 
nation for active campaign work in 
Kentucky, adds the Lexington Herald, 
is one of the many indications that 
the suffragists of this State believe 
the time to be now ripe for action, 


MICHIGAN MAY 
YET BE LOST 


(Concluded from Page 377.) 








neys to apply to the courts for a re- 
count. The New York Times says: 
“Bleven precincts in Detroit have been 
held up since election day with no 
count whatever, and the suffragists as- 
sert they were kept out purposely by 
the liquor interests in control of the 
election machinery until it was 
learned how many votes would be re- 
quired to defeat the up-State majority 
for the amendment. Since Gov. Os: 
born’s denunciation of the trickery 
nipe of the precincts have been re- 
turned showing the expected major- 
ities against the amendment. 

If the suffragists should carry the 
case to the courts they have a good 
chance to win. The law makes it com- 
pulsory to count the Constitutional 
amendments first. In Detroit it was 
lived up to in only a few cases, mak- 
ing it possible for the snffragists to 
throw out almost the entire votes of 
Wayne County, whch gave a mafjorty 
against the amendment of almost 12,- 
000.” 


A letter just received from Miss 
Alice M. Boutell says that the last 
figures, not official in every instance, 
give 343 against the woman suffrage 
amendment. “It seems strange,” she 
adds, “that our majorities have shrunk 
ever since the official count began to 
be tabulated, and especially since the 
decision in our favor in Genesee Coun- 
ty, in regard to throwing out the vote 
on the amendment. We are consider- 
ing now the advisability of a recount 
in certain counties. This has been a 
most trying three weeks for us all, the 
vote has been at all times close and 
our hopes have risen and fallen from 
day to day. I cannot understand 
where the majority of 5000 has gone; 
it does not seem as if the unofficial 
figures could have been so far out of 
the way. It certainly looks as if we 
had been ‘counted out’, someway. At 
any rate, we will do what we can to 
investigate and to rectify that sort of 
thing if it can possibly be done.” 





In Paris there has just been escab- 
lished an International Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, at 36 Rue de 
Pentiéve. It is intended to be a bond 
of connection between suffragists of 
all nations, and promises a warm wel- 
come to those visiting the city. 





“All the frenzied arguments against 
votes for women have failed,” declares 
the Sen Francisco Bulletin. “The 
predicted disruption of homes has 
not occurred. As a rule husbands 
and wives discuss politics as calmly 
as they discuss their household af- 
fairs. They go to the polls together, 
and many a husband is prouder of his 
wife than he was before she was given 
the ballot. Mother is not neglecting 


her home, and the little ones are just 
as tenderly cared for as they were in 
the days when father was doing all 
the voting for the family” 





GIFT OF $1000 


Mrs. Hubbard Wants It Used|Slogan of Rally Day Stirs St. 
When Suffrage Amendment Is 


MISSOURI 1914” 


Louis—Banners and Speeches 
Make Deep Impression 





“If you could only know what all 

this means in conservative St. Louis,” 
writes one woman after the Suffrage 
Rally Day there. One thousand pri- 
vate automobiles flying “Votes for 
Women” pennants, street cars and de- 
livery wagons similarly decorated, the 
principal streets strung with ban- 
ners, a baby show, and speeches in 
every ward—all these made their im- 
pression, “Suffrage for Missouri, 
1914,” is the slogan now, and the num- 
ber of petitions that flowed into the 
suffrage headquarters on Rally Day 
makes a Missouri victory seem far 
from improbable, 
Mrs. Florence Richardson Usher, 
who.was a prominent worker, says: 
“Every man and woman in town who 
could speak, spoke, among them lots 
of new people who never helped be- 
fore. It has been a tremendous and 
most successful undertaking.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 





There were seven men in the See- 
ond Ward of Olathe who had to have 
their ballots made out by the judges. 
Six of them voted against woman’s 
suffrage. 





In Pennsylvania, the Election Com- 
mission has reported in favor of the 
submission to the voters of a consti- 
tutional amendment granting suffrage 
to women, 

The New York State Board of Char- 
ities has appointed three women in- 
vestigators in the Bureau of Analysis 
and Alien Poor, with a salary of $1200 
a year each, 





The Wyandotte County Equal Suf 
frage Association of Kansas has de- 
cided to keep the association in ex- 
istence in order to help other States 
in their fight for equal rights. They 
will begin with Missouri. 





A great concert was given a few 
days ago in Orchestra Hall, in Chi- 
cago, by the North Side branch of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 
Mme. Schumann Heink sang and 
Jane Addams spoke, and the concert 
cleared $3,000. The money will be 
used for educational purposes, hav- 
ing lectures in all parts of the city, 
and especially in the immigrant quar- 
ters, preparing the women for suf- 
frage. 





MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


Mends CHINA and 
GLASSWARE 


"When properly ce- 
mented will uever 
separate, 

There is no other preparation “just” 
as Major’s China Cement. It is made 
upon honor. It has been on the mar- 
ket for thirty-five years and when 
used according to directions has al- 
ways given satisfaction. It is sold on 
its merits, and dealers handling it will 
find that the best advertisement is a 
satisfied customer. 

MAJOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

461 Pearl Street, New York City 





A. Major, Pres. 








To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print: 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal,” If you have 
booklet, a magazine ora book send it along. 
ypen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company 
22 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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CORRECTED 
SUFFRAGE MAP 


Spread abroad the news of 
the victories by » distributing 
these flyers with the new States 
in bright red. 


Per Per Per 
Dozen Hundred Thousand 
Price sae ae 10 $1.00 
02 16 express 
Only a few left. Send for them 
today. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE M 
~~ CASABIANCA 


By Miriam Hanna 


The man stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all from him had fled; 

The flame of Progress lit the wreck, 
But never singed his head. 


Belligerent and grand he stood, 
A menace to the storm; 

The awe of trembling womanhood— 
Opposed to all reform. 


The days rolled by to make the years, 
And still he did not move. 

His ancestors gave women “spheres,” 
Should he less manly prove? 


“St. Paul!” he cried, “you never yet 
Have left me in the lurch!” 

Nor did he know that Chieftain let 
The women vote in church! 


He shouted in his loneliness, 
“My Fathers, must I stay?” 
While past him, through platform 
and press, 
The suffragists made way. 


They wrapped the “Ship of State” in 
flame 
Of orange-lettered black; 
While, like a monument to fame, 
Stood one man looking back. 


He heard: “The women took that 
ward.” 
The man, oh, where is he 
Ask of the papers that recerd 
North Pole society! 


MODERN 
PRISCILLAS 


” 


By Celia B. Whitehead 


The time has come when women 
can no longer do their duty to the 
home as did Priscilla, who “sat there 
singing and spinning” in a_ quiet, 
pleasant house, at liberty to stop her 
work and listen to the wooing of Miles 
Standish through his young and hand- 
some proxy Whether for good or 
evil, according to the use we make of 
the change, modern invention came 
and took away Priscilla’s spinning 
wheel, and her sphere of duty has 
widened even to where her sisters, 


and perchance herself, are spinning in 


In California They Like to Have 


‘4 . a ay ce _ 


PROUD OF IT 


Wives and Daughters Vote 


Mr. Frederick Nathan gives in the 
Woman Voter some _ observations 
made during the suffrage tour that 
he and Mrs. Nathan took recently 
across the continent in their automo- 
bile. He says: 

“To show how quickly man’s opin- 
ion changes after seeing equal suf 
frage tried out, it might be well to 
state the experience of a well-known 
railroad man, who moved from Den- 
ver to California. He had _ voted 
against giving the franchise to wom- 
en in Denver, but after noting the 
good results in Colorado, had voted 
in favor of woman suffrage in San 
Francisco. 

“It is notable in California that 
even the men who admit that they 
voted against giving women the suf- 
frage are now apparently proud of 
the fact that their wives and daugh- 
ters are full-fledged citizens, and they 
encourage the women to register and 
vote,” 


“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. NOVEMBER 30, 1912 
MEN ARE 


KNEW CLARA 
BARTON — 


Odd Test of Nurse’s Intelligence 
Imposed by Patient’s Husband 





A Texas correspondent of the Am- 
erican Journal of Nursing writes: 

“My last case made me see the ne- 
cessity of nurses’ knowing something 
of the nursing world. The patient's 
husband asked me, on my entering the 
room, if I knew Clara Barton. I said, 
‘No, but she has recently died.’ He 
said, ‘Yes, but you are the first nurse 
out of six that have attended my 
family that has known or heard any- 
thing about Clara Barton, and two of} 
them did not know of Florence Night- 
ingale.. The man was drinking and 
under the influence of liquor at the 
time, and I was to take him in charge. 
He took my knowing wilt Clara Bar- 
ton was as a sign of my having some 
degree of intelligence, and | managed 
him quite successfully.” 

Belgium cables received during the 
past week report that woman suffrage 
is almost sure to be a part of the new 
Franchise Bill in that country. 

















“the din and crash of mills,” breath- 


ing foul air heavy with dust ,and| 
grime, and with never a chance to| 
hear a true lover's words. | 

The “virtuous woman” of Solomon's | 
time, “seeking wool and flax,” was 
still the reality in Priscilla’s day. All 
the centuries from Solomon to Pris 
cilla left woman's relation to the labor 
question practically untouched The} 
comparatively short time hetween 
Priscilla and the women of the twen-| 
tieth century has so completely | 
changed this relation that the moth-| 
rs of today cannot perform their duty 
to their children in the simple, domes 
tic way that was possible long after) 
Priscilla’s bridal trip on John Alden’s 
“snow-white steer.” Their indusfries 
have been taken from direct, individ- 
ual control into the realm of politics, 
and there must the great majority of 
women “seek their wool and flax,” or 
suffer their children to be defrauded 
that a favored few may be enriched. 
And if only one out of a _ hundred 
women perceives this, should she be 
compelled to wait till fifty more wake 
up to the situation 
allowed to enter her protest? 

Either smash the whole modern in- 
dustrial scheme and put Priscilla’s 
spinning wheel back within her reach, 
or else impress on her the fact that 
she is not aloing her duty when she 
willingly allows other women to do 
her spinning and weaving under such 
cruel conditions that they are unfitted 
for home duties. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


When the Wright Brothers gave up Aa 
paying bicycle business in their home 
town of Dayton, Ohio, to work on a 
flying machine, a great many of their 
fellow townspeople promptly decided 
that the brothers had gone crazy. 

One friend of the family, a vener- 
able shoe dealer, took it upon himself 
to call and remonstrate with the 
young men regarding their conduct. 
He found Orville Wright in the back 
yard of the Wright home, tinkering on 
the rough model of what afterward be 
came the first glider that the brothers 
ever sailed. 

“Orville,” he said, “you boys are 
makin’ a couple of plumb fools of 
yourselves—you'd better stop all this 
foolishness before you go _ entirely 
crazy. 
nobody ever did make a flyin’ machine 
that would fly? And, Orville, don’t 
you know that if anybody ever did it 
wouldn’t be nobody from Dayton?” 


before she is 





Orville, don’t you know that! 





HUMOROUS 


Luther Burbank has produced a 
thornless blackberry bush. Now if the 
California wizard will only produce a 
graftless political plum tree, he will be 
sure of a niche in the Hall of Fame.— 
Rochester Post Express. 


The following item appeared in a 
morning paper: “The body of a sailor 
was found in the river this morning 
cut to pieces and sewed up in a sack. 
The circumstances seem to preclude 
any suspicion of suicide.’—London 
Telegraph. 

“My husband is particularly liable 
to seasickness,’ remarked the lady 
passenger. “Could you tell him what 
to do in case of an attack?” 

“'Taint necessary, mum,” replied 
the captain; “he'll. do it.”’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

“Bang!” went the rifles at the ma- 
neuvers. ‘“Oo-oo0!” screamed the pret- 
ty girl—a nice, decorous, surprised 
little scream. She stepped backward 
into the surprised arms of a young 
man. 

“Oh,” said she, blushing. “I was 
frightened by the rifles. I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Not at all,” said the young man. 
“Let’s go over and watch the artil- 
lery.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


A prominent lawyer was narrating 
to a younger advocate the delays and 
complications of a suit in which ,he 
was engaged “Bless me!” said the 








junior advocate, “I never heard of} 


GAVE UP 
GOOD TIME 


Mrs. Huntley Russell Did Not 
Think of Herself 


Mrs. Huntley Russell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Michigan E. S. A., and 
Chairman of Organization, is the wife 
ef the State Land Commissioner, who 
fed the State ticket in 1909, receiving 
more votes than any other man in 
Michigan, and who gives his support 
and endorsement to the suffrage 
cause. When the suffrage amend- 
ment was before the Legislature, he 
gave the use of his private office in 
the Capitol for a Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, and in many ways proved a 
staunch friend. Because of his co- 
operation and loyal encouragement, 
Mrs. Russell is enabled to carry on 
erganization work in various parts of 
the State with no unhappy results in 
the home circle. 

Since the amendment was submit- 
ted on March 28 last, Mrs. Russell 
has given all of her time and all her 
| expenses, railroad fare, hotel bills, 
| printing dodgers and invitations ‘ to 
meetings, hiring halls, automobiles, 
etc., to the suffrage work throughout 
the State. 

As the time for the campaign was 
so short and it seemed so important 
to impreve every day of it, Mrs. Rus- 
sell gave up her proposed trip to Cali- 
fornia to attend the Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women's 





REGINALD WRIG HT KAUFFMAN 


Who Made Striking Speech At National Convention—Part of His Address is 
Given on Page 38 


anything paralle] to that except Jarn 


dyce v. Jarndyce.” The other at 
once looked thoughtful, and, pleading 
an engagement, went off. The next 


morning he came into the younger 

vexation. 
“Why can’t 
accurately? 


man’s office with great 
“Look here!” he said. 
you remember names 
Here I've spent the whole night try- 
ing.to find that case of Jarndyce vy. 
Jarndyce that you mentioned, and 
there isn’t any such case in the Penn- 
sylvania law reports at all!”——Book- 
man 

Little Freddie was playing in the 
garden when he noticed that the 
blinds were drawn down in the next 
house. 

“Mother,” said Freddie, “why are 
the blinds down in Mrs. Brown's 
house?” 

“Only to keep out the sun,” sald 
she. 

A few days later Freddie’s mother 
informed him that Mrs. Brown had a 
son. After thinking deeply for a few 
minutes, Freddie said: 

“Seems to me, mother, it wasn't 
much good keeping the blinds down!” 





He was only four years old, but he 
always knew what he wanted for 
breakfast. 

On the day of the circus, his mam- 
ma said: 

“Billy, do you want some breakfast 
food this morning?” 

“Is this the day for the circus?” 


Yes, dear.” 

“Well, I aint er goin’ ter waste my 
stummick on no breckuss food!”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Clubs, has spent no time at her sum- 
|mer cottage on Lake Michigan, and 
| put aside a most alluring September 
| automobile tour of three weeks t 
| New England, in order to further the 
| werk in Michigan. 

Because of her wide acquaintance 
|} through the Siate among people of 
| political influence and women active 
in club life, it feil to her to do organ- 
places 


ization work, and in many 


ZANGWILL 
ON SUFFRAGE 


Israel Zangwill, in a syndicate artl- 
cle, gives his views on the suffrage 
situation in England. He says: 

“The present situation of woman 
suffrage in England recalls the old 
puzzle: 

“What happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable body? 

“The irresistible force is the re- 
ligious passion of myriads of women, 
the fury of self-sacrifice, the righteous 
zeal that shrinks not even from 
crime; the immovable body may be 
summed up as Mr. Asquith. 

Asquith the Only Obstacle 

“Almost as gross an incarnation of 
Tory prejudice as Squire Western, 
who laid it down that women should 
come in with the first dish and go out 
with the first glass, Mr. Asquith is all 
that stands between the sex and the 





suffrage. 
Has Reached Awkward Age 

“The movement has come to what 
Mr. Henry James might call ‘the awk: 
ward age,’ an age which has passed 
beyond argument without arriving at 
achievement; an age for which words 
ire too small and blows too big. 

“And because impatience has been 
the salvation of the movement, and be- 
cause the suffragette will not believe 
that the fiery charger which has car- 
ried her so far cannot really climb the 
last ridge of the mountain, but must 
be replaced by a mule—that miserable 
‘ompromise between a steed and an 
inti-suffragist—the awkward age is 
also the dangerous age,” 

Suffragettes Not Viragoes 

Until very recently militancy was 
‘comparatively mild and innocent: 
| “The suffragettes had rediscovered 
the Quaker truth that the spirit is 
stronger than all the forces of govern- 
ment and that things may really come 





where she has been she was told 


ever spoken upon suffrage in this 
town,” 
effect an organization, but commit 
tees were found who would take cer- 
tain lines of work, for instance. the 
distribution of literature. 

During the past six months Mrs 





Russell has visited 43 counties and 52} 


towns, some of them two and three 
times, and hus made 56 speeches, at 


pienics, banquets, missionary meet 


ings, Federation of Labor meetings. | 


Granges, women's clubs, 
hells) ar a Home-Coming Celebration 


(where Mr. and Mrs. Russell were 


sdvertised as attractions with the ba! 
icon e@seension), in publie libraries, 
| court houses, city halls, churches, par 
lors, hotels, at County Fairs and 
uiternoon teas, 

Before the amendment was given to 
the Special Session of the Legisla- 
ture, Mrs: Russell-acted as Chairman 
ef a Committee of Arrangements 
from the Grand Rapids Equal Fran- 
chise Club and the Lansing E. 8S. A. 
which gave a supper to the members 
of the Senate and House on March 7. 
She was also made Chairman of a 
similar committee from the State 
Equal Suffrage Association which ban- 
quéted the legislators and_ their 
wives after the amendment had 
passed. This was in the way of a 
celebration and a courteous “Thank 
you.” 

Mrs. Russell attended the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference at Chicago 
last May. She was elected secretary, 
and werked the second day from 8 
A. M. until 11 P. M., without refresh- 
ment of any kind, in order to have 
the minutes in typewritten form to 
read. 

On June 17, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
entertained on their lawn three or 
four hundred of the old soldiers, who 
are by no means strangers, having 
been neighbors ever since the Home 
was established twenty years ago. 
Six suffragists made telling speeches, 
Mr. Russell sang “The Sword of 
Bunker Hill,” and coffee and cakes 
were served. 

Mrs. Russell has arranged fer suf- 
frage speakers on nine other oc- 
casions, looking after their expenses 
from Toledo, Detroit, Lansing and 
Kalamazoo; has given some time to 
finance work, calling together four 
times a committee which made a be- 
ginning and has since been added to, 
and has attended eight of the nine 
meetings cf the State Executive Com- 
mittee held in different parts ef the 
State. 

Mr, Russell has ever been ready, 
as far as possible, to assist with his 
automobile, and while Mrs. Russell 





> : . | 
“You are the first person who has 


It was not always pcssible to} 


} oy fasting and prayer. 


“It was only by mob misunderstand- 
| ing that the suffragettes were con 
ceived as viragoes, just as it was only 


yy mob misunderstanding that the 


members of the- Society of Friends 


were conceived as desperadoes, If it 


cannot be said that their meetings 


| Were> as quintessentially peaceful as 
ome of ‘those absolutely mute Quaker 


meetings which the police of Charles 


{11 humorously broke up as ‘riots,’ vet 
jibey had a thousand propaganda meet 


ines (tignored by the press) to on: 


Socialisc ! 


nilitant action Crecorded and magni 
ltied). Kyen in battle nothing could 
niore decorous or constitutional 
overwhelming 


than the Inajority of 


their ‘pin-pricks’ 


A Typical Case 
j ‘| remember a beautiful lady, fault 
lessly dressed, who in soft, musical 
accents interrupted Mr. Birrell at the 
Mansion House. Stewards hurled 
themselves at her, policemen hastened 
from every point of the compass, but 
unruffled as at the dinner table, with 
out turning a hair of her exquisite 
chevelure, she continued gently ex 
womankind, 


till she disappeared in a whirlwind of 


plaining the wishes of 


hysteric masculinity.” 


Suffrage in Sight 


late, Mr. Zangwill thinks unwise, and 
also unnecessary, since suffrage “is 
coming as fast as human nature and 
the nature of the parliamentary ma- 
chine will allow.” Everybody sees 
that it must be granted, but each 
party wants the bill to be so framed 
ranks: 
“The parliamentary struggle over fe- 


as to strengthen its own 


male suffrage is less a_ struggle 
against it than a competition for its 
spoils. Each party is striving to an 
nex the balance of the inevitable fe 
male electorate.” 

Woman suffrage, Mr. Zangwill 
thinks, cannot be secured during this 
Parliament, but is sure to be granted 
by the next. 


—— 


The Modern Child: Uncle Ed: 
“Why, Johnnie, you don’t swear, do 
you?” Johnnie: “No, I don’t swear 
but I know all the words.”’—Judge. 








has been campaigning in other parts 
of the State, he has taken speakers to 
fill engagements in neighboring 
It was said that “nobody else 
would take their auto out in such rain 
and mud, night and day.” 

Mrs. Russell is a member of the 
Grange, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Eastern Star and 
the Ladies’ Literary Club. 


towns 





The more violent tactics pursued of 
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PHILADELPHIA GIVES “GREETING 


Account of Special Meetings at Convention—Campaiga Leaders Tell How 


ceed irs 


Victories Were Won—Enthusiastic Men’s Night—Mr. Kauffman’s 


Philadelphia has brought universal 
suffrage one notch nearer by the wel- 
come and encouragement it gave the 
National Convention and its repre- 
sentatives during the past week, 
Immense crowds greeted the speakers 
morning, afternoon and evening, at 
meetings outdoor and in, and genuine 
approval was in the air. An experi- 
enced convention delegate said that 
she had never seen such magnificent 
crowds in this country, and that in all 
her travels she had never seen any- 
thing to compare with them except 
the hosts that greeted the delegates 


to the International Suffrage Alliance | 


in Stockholm last year. 

The first evening of the Convention 
tas devoted to the successful cam- 
paign states, Arizona, Kansas, Michi- 
gan and Oregon. It was a great de 
light to the audience to greet the 
newly-enfranchised citizens and hear 
them tell how they won. No repre- 
sentative of Arizona was present, so 
Miss ‘Shaw spoke in behalf of that 
state. Mrs. William S. Johnston and 





Miss Helen Hacker spoke for Kansas; | 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, Mrs. Huntley | 
Russell and others told about the | 
campaign in’ Michigan, and M M 
L. T. Hidden and another Orevzon citi 
zen told how the vote was won il 
Oregen., 

Although the conditions in each 
siate are very different, the victorious 
leaders amused the audience by all] 
declaring that their men are the best 
wen in the world The men in the 
audience must have conchided that} 
they must immediately enfran thise | 
their women if they are to maintain | 
their standing and have any chance} 
in competition with “the best men in | 
the world.” 

Every speaker from the newly-freed 
States declared that the suffrage or: 
ganizations would not disband on get-! 
ting the vote, but would promote gv0d | 
citizenship among their women and | 
work for the votes for women in other 
States. This announcement was 


greeted with tremendous applause 


Men's League night was a _ huge 
success. No speakers during the 
whole convention received greater ap- 
plause than was given to the score of 
brilliant men who came from man) 
States “to give their sanction to this 
great movement and their moral sup- 
port to all timid men,” as one of the 
speakers put it. Mr. James Lees 
Laidaw of New York, president of the 
National Men's League, presided. He 
stated that there are now about 20,000 
men in various local men’s leagues 
affliated with the National Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage. He de- 
clared that while the great burden of 
the movement is the women’s, the 
men want to help as much as they 
can. 

Among the speakers were Judge 
Beeber, president of the 
Pennsylvania Men's League; Jesse 
Lynch Williams, the author; Julian 
Kennedy of Pittsburgh, Joseph Fels of 
England, J. H. Braly of California, 
Rev. James M. Grattan, A. S. G. Tay- 
lor of Connecticut, Rev. William R. 
Lord of Massachusetts, George Foster 
Peabody and Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. Mr. Kauffman’s speech was 
courageous and convincing and won 
magnificent applause. The entire au- 
dience rose to their feet and gave him 
an ovation. He said in part: 

“Woman is still a slave, and I have 
come here to say a few words for the 


Dimmer 


woman we call the ‘white slave. 

“For 4000 years we have failed to 
solve the question of prostitution. The 
farthest we have got is the frank ac- 
knowledgment that prostitution is a 
cold business proposition and that this 
business is conducted for profit. 


300,000 White Slaves 

“What do we propose to do about 
it?” he asked, pointing an inquiring 
finger. “Shall we make the State a 
partner? It has been proposed that 
we regulate it. It has been suggested 
that we make all the girls in the busi- 
ness register. Has anybody proposed 
to regulate the men patrons of the 
girls and make the men register? We 


each time it was made. | 
| 
| 





Stirring Speech 


the men and let the women go to per- 
dition. It is only fair to the women 
who enter into this business that they 
should have some protection, and if 
they can get it through the ballot they 
should certainly have it. We are so 
much men that in dealing with this 
problem we are doing everything for 
the men. We protect the demand and 
increase the supply.” 








$2000 Raised for Cause 
The convention was marked by a 
chivalrous impulse on the part of the 
men to raise money to help along the 
women’s cause, and the appeal result- 
ed in the collection of $2000 in money 
and pledges. The appeal for funds 


was made by Joseph Fels, who got a 
pledge of $1000 from Mrs. O. H. P. 
Emily 


Belmont. Miss Howland 


MRS. JOSEPH T. BOWEN 
Newly Elected Auditor of Nationa! Association 














MISS ANITA WHITNEY 
Newly Elected Second Vice-Presidert 


By a conservative estimate, he said, 
there are 300,000 prostitutes in the 
United States today, or “one-half as 
many as the men under arms in the 
allied armies against Turkey.” Eighty 
per cent., he declared, of all the pros- 
titutes are infected. In fact, he made 
the startling statement that 75 per 
cent. of all American men between 18 
and 28 years are infected, and are 
spreading infection. 

“And we will never solve the prob- 
lem of prostitution,” he said, “until 
woman has become the economic and 
political equal of man. If I had the 
power to give the vote to women, the 
first I would give it to would be the 
prostitute, because I believe she would 
vote against this terrible business.” 

Mr. Kauffman boldly affirmed that 
instead of being an argument against 
granting the vote to woman, the fact 
that the prostitute would go to the 
polls was an argument in its favor. He 
drew a great outburst of applause 
from gray-haired women and young 
college girls when he declared that he 
would give the vote, if he had the giv- 
ing, first, to the wives and the prosti- 
tutes of the country, because they 
need it most, and that the girl who is 
the victim of the white slave trade 





should have the ballot—but never the 





MRS. MARY WARE DENNETT 
Re-elected Corresponding Secretary 


pledged $300, and Mrs. Joseph Fels 
$200. The collection and other pledges 
brought the contributions to $2000. 

On College Night the platform was 
occupied by noted college women’ 
who are working for the cause. The 
audience was plainly impressed by the 
string of degrees given after each 
speaker's name. 

The Sunday afternoon meeting was 
for Thanksgiving. The speakers were 
the Rt. Rev. Philip Mercer Rhine- 
lander, Miss Julia Lathrop, Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois and Jane Addams. 
Sunday evening the officers of the as- 
sociation, gave a reception to all suf- 
fragists and their friends. The chief 
speakers Monday evening were Bar- 
oness Bertha von Suttner and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Immense overflow meetings were 
held every evening of the convention, 
for no hall in Philadelphia proved 
large enough to accommodate the 
thousands who wanted to hear about 
suffrage. Mr. Julian Kennedy of 
Pittsburgh predicted that Pennsylva- 
nia will go for equal suffrage within 
three years. If the audiences during 
the convention are any indication of 
the sentiment of the State, his proph- 
ecy will come true. 

A. E. R. 


A little girl heard her aunt com- 
plain that her feet were tired. 

“My feet get tired, too, when I go 
out walking,” said the little maiden, 
“but I always think what a nice ride 
my stomach has been having.”—Chi- 


are so much men that we look out ant man who grows rich upon her shame. cago Record-Herald. 








During the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, the official count of the vote 
on the suffrage amendment in Oregon 
was concluded, and Mrs. A. S. Duni- 
way telegraphed the figures to the 
Convention, where they were greeted 
with applause. The favorable major 
ity was 4161, 





Since the women of Costa Rica 
have begun to organize equal suffrage 
clubs and study civic problems, im- 
portant school reforms have been 
urged upon the officials, with the re- 
sult that the amount of money appro- 
priated for primary instruction has 
been almost doubled. 











Join a smali party for the 


WOLD SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
JUNE 13, in BUDAPEST, the' Heart of Europe’. 


followed by extensive Tour, sailing 
home from the British Isles. 
Independent Travel and Steam- 
ship Booking Arranged. 
Summer Study in France and 
Germany. 


Most reasonable terms. Apply 
early, 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD 


King Crawford Classical School 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 














Mrs. Frances S. Lee, Denver's wom- 
in State representative-elect, is being 
irged by her friends and many mem- 
vers-elect of the next Legislature for | 
he speakership of the Colorado | 
House of Representatives. Mrs. Lee, 
who is the wife of Police Captain 
frank W. Lee, is one of the most pop- 
ular women in Denver and Colorado 
She has long been active in the caus« 
yt suffrage, 


When the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance meets in convention 
at Budapest next June, it will have 
among its delegates a woman from In- 
lia, who will report the forward move. 
ment among women in that vast em- 
pire of the Orient. The efforts of the 
women of India to attain greater lib 
erty are one of the most interesting 
yhases of the equal rights movement 
of the twentieth. century. 

The New York Independent is nat-. 
urally elated over the winning of four 
nore States for woman suffrage—a 
reform which it has advocated from 
the early days. The Independent 
says: “We cannot think of anything 
that would shock the people of today 
as much as our espousal of.the won- 
en's cause did their fathers, unless, 
perhaps, it would be to advocate the 
burning down of all schoolhouses and 
the dispensing with all clothing dur- 
ing the hot weather.” 


Dr. A. L. Bixby, poet philosopher 
of the Lincoln State Journal, and Miss 
Lucille Eaves, professor of sociology 
at the University of Nebraska, lately 
debated woman suffrage in the City 
Hall. The debate was arranged by 
the Omaha Political Equality League, 
which was organized last June and 
now has nearly 200 members Dr 
Bixby and Miss Eaves have several! 
times debated the questicn, the doc- 
tor getting much the worst of it; but 
he never knows when- he is beaten, 
‘nd always comes up smiling. The 
debates never fail to delight the su” 
fragists. 

Girls as practical farmers are more 
of a success than the boys of the 
agricultural States, according to the 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who have just completed a 
report on the movement to instruct 
girls in raising tomatoes and can- 
ning them. The work has been ham- 
pered by lack of funds, but the ef- 
forts of the Department have been 
highly successful wherever  intro- 
duced, the girls of Oklahoma leading 
in efficiency. They raised and canned 
this year not less than ninety varie- 
ties of fruit and vegetables. More 
than 25,000 girls are enrolled in the 
Department's clubs, which are organ- 
ized on lines similar to the successful 
corn-raising clubs organized for the 
instruction of the boys. 


The recent Teachers’ Convention in 
Paris passed the following resolution: 
“This convention considers that wom- 
en teachers of all grades should re 
ceive the same pay as their men col- 
leagues.” This resolution was sub 
mitted to the Minister of Education 
with the request that the matter be 
given his earliest consideration, and 
that a law equalizing the conditions 
of men and women should be passed 
as soon as possible. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
MISS FISK’S 
New Red Glove Shop 


44 West St. 


showing Gloves for Men, Womer and 
Children for street and house occa- 
viona. 











Cracker that 
is Doubly Good 


The other day I received the 
following letter from a customer 
who really knows and appreciates 
Educator Crackers: 


“For many years Educator 
Crackers have been a daily 
necessity, because they're the 
only crackers that both satisfy 
my hunger and please my taste. 

“Tl know that Educator Crackers 
are nutritiously wholesome and pure. 
And I know also that they have a rich, 
sweet, whole wheat flavor that 
makes their eating an ever pleasant 
memory. I've used many kinds of 


EDUCATOR 
GRAGKERS 


but one of my favorites is the plain 
Educator Wafer — it's a a 
nourishing nibble for children. 

“Served buttered in place of bread, 
with soft cheese and coffee, and for 
sardine or peanut butter sandwiches. 
the Educator Wafer is simply 
exquisite. I use Educator Peanut 
Butter, also.” 

Just callup your dealer and ask him 
to send some Educator Wafers today. 
You can buy them in tins, ten-cent 
packages, or in bulk. 

Aorrek Meer 
Y 


JOHNSON EpucaTor Foop COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TO THE DEALERS 


If you're in need of Educator Wafers, 
or any of the other kinds of Educator 
Crackers, just phone Fort Hill 
3710, or write our Boston Office, 
37 Batterymarch St, Your orders 
willbe given prompt and careful attention. 














hoe Polishes 
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“PINE SHOES 
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GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe 
dressing that positively contains OIL. 
Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and ebil- 
dren's boots and shoes, shines without 
rubbing, 2c “French Gloss,” 10c. 
STAR combination for cleaning and 
polishing all kinds of russet or tan 
shoes, 10c. “Dandy” size, 25c. 
“QUICKWHITE” (in liquid pe 
with sponge) quickty cleans and whli- 
tens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25e. 
BABY ELITE combination for ge0- 
tlemen who take pride in having enw 
shoes look Al. Restores color anc 
lustre to all black shoes. Polish with 
a brush or cloth, 10c. “Elite” size, ave. 
If your dealer does not keep the kip 
you want, send as the price in Laeee 
for a full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, lm 
The Oldest*and Largest Manufacture 
of Shoe Polishes in the Werld. 
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